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Many business men in whom | 
we are interested have advised 
us of their intention of enter- 
ing the advertising race. 


They are at present working along 
lines of perfecting their article—its 
manufacture or its distribution. 


It would be worth real money to 
these good people if they could be 
made to understand that our help 
in these important preliminaries is 
as valuable as in the later and more 
spectacular phases of advertising. 


Our advertising record would be 
far different did not our service in- 
clude the training table and the 
trial heats as well'as the finals. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
Philadelphia 
New York Boston Chicago Cleveland 
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Start Anywhere 


This country is getting 
to be too big for the 
average manufacturer to 
cover at one “swoop.” 

He needs to start in one 
state or section and pro- 
gress. 

He can’t afford to buy 
advertising at from sev- 
eral hundred to several 
thousand dollars a page 
and use only part of the 
circulation. His adver- 
tising must keep step 
with his selling force. 

The natural selective 
medium is the Standard 
Farm Paper. 


STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS 


are published for a given 
section or class. The ad- 
vertiser can select the one 
which concentrates in the 


territory he wishes to 


cover. 

In many cases Stand- 
ard Farm Papers reach 
as high as one out of 
every two or three far- 
mers in states where half 
the people are dependent 


on agriculture. They 


give almost newspaper 
concentration. 
Combined, Standard 


Farm Papers form the 
strongest national farm 
paper. and give the big- 
gest national medium at 
the lowest rate per thou- 
sand. 

Compare the Standard 
Farm Papers of the past 
few years and note the 
steady growth of adver- 
tising patronage, and re- 
member—money talks. 





THE MARK OF QUALITY 


Standard Farm Papers 


Wallaces’ eae 
are Kansas Farm 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Farm Indiana Farmer 
Home and Farm, Louisville 
Papers Town and Country Journal, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


of The Farmer, St. Paul 
Oklahoma Farm Journal 
Known The Ohio Farmer 
The Michigan Farmer 
Value The Breeders’ Gazette 
Hoard’s Dairyman 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


George W. Herbert, Inc., 
Western Representatives, 
First National Bank Pidg., 
hicago. 
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GOING AFTER THE DEALER 
WITH ATMOSPHERE 


CAMPAIGN THAT HAS WON OVER 75 
PER CENT OF THE HIGH-CLASS 
DEALERS SOLICITED BREATHES 
SPIRIT OF EXCLUSIVENESS AND 
DIGNITY—PROPOSITION PUT UP TO 
DEALERS IN $6 BOOKLETS WITH 
DEALERS’ NAMES HAND-LETTERED 
—HOW SPECIALLY DESIGNED HAT- 
BOX PLAYS A BIG PART 

By Earnest Elmo Calkins, 
Calkins & Holden, New York 
A manufacturing company that 
sets up for itself and for its deal- 
ers a high quality standard that 
is really high, not only in its 


‘ goods but also in the way in 


which they are to be sold, is face 
to face with no simple proposi- 
tion in securing wholesale distri- 
bution. It isn’t necessarily a dif- 
ficult matter to draw up a list of 
just the sort of retailers the com- 
pany wants for its representatives 
in various territories—but to in- 
terest and convince men of this 
type is a mighty different matter. 

To cry quality is easy enough, 
but quality is a word that falls on 
the dealer’s ear much like the 
“Wolf! Wolf!” of the young 
gentleman made famous by Mr. 
‘Esop. The manufacturer has 
got to do more than talk quality. 
He has got to act quality. Which 
begins to complicate matters right 
off. 

The way this problem is being 
solved by Dobbs & Co., of New 
York City, is worthy of study by 
anybody interested in the practi- 
cal problems of advertising. 

Dobbs & Co. handle the retail 
business of the Crofut & Knapp 
Company, selling Crofut & Knapp 
hats under the’ Dobbs name to a 
clientele of high-class buyers. 
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The hats are good hats, and are 
bought by men who appreciate 
not only the quality of the hats 
themselves but also the quality of 
the Fifth avenue shop in which 
they are sold. 

For some time past Dobbs & : 
Co. have been desirous of getting 
representatives who should, in 
every single case, be’ numbered | 
among the most prominent and 
most exclusive hatters of the va- 
rious communities. R. A. Holmes, | 
sales manager for the Crofut & 
Knapp people, realized that only 
a most exceptional campaign 
would get much farther than the - 
waste-basket stage with men of 
this sort. A great deal of thought 
went into the working out of the : 
problem, and early this spring : 
Mr. Holmes rounded his ideas : 
into final shape. 

The result was a dealer cam-. 
paign of almost startling orig- — 
inality—not so much in size as in 
the elaborateness with which 
every detail was carried out to fit 
the one end in view. Mr. Holmes 
saw thoroughly that to get the 
interest of the more exclusive 
hatters he would have to offer 
them something absolutely indi- 
vidual in character and personal 
in application, carrying an unmis- 
takable atmosphere of business 
aristocracy. 

It was decided to go after the 
dealer in the first place by putting 
up the Dobbs proposition to him 
in such a way that he would im- 
mediately be carried into the de- 
sired mental attitude—the reali- 
zation that the proposition was 
unique, of high quality, of exclu- 
sive character and that it was 
made to him, not as one of a 
thousand-odd dealers, but as an 
individual. 

What was done was to get up a 
twelve-page book, ten by thir- 


Table of Contents on page 126 
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teen inches in size, printed—and 
artistically printed — on heavy 
white Italian hand-made paper. 
The cover of this book is done in 
three colors, hand-lettered with 
the dealer’s name and with the 
territory open to him as a pros- 
pective Dobbs representative. This 
filling in of the dealer's name and 
territory is done not only in ex- 
act conformity with the decora- 
tive printed lettering on the cov- 
er, but is done even by the very 
same draftsman who made the 





INK 


ally signed, in ink, by H. DeWitt 
Dobbs, ‘president of the Dobbs 
organization. 

Within the body of the book 
there are four full-page illustra 
tions, each of them protected by 
a printed tissue, and each done 
in the medium best suited to 
bring it out to the fullest effect 

The frontispiece, for instaric 
is a signed etching of the Do! . 
Fifth avenue shop as seen from 
across the street. Earl Horter, 
the artist, was given full rein to 

go ahead and treat 


< 











the subject as he 
should see fit, entire- 
ly from an artistic 
point of view, as if it 
were for a magazine 
illustration instead of 
an advertisement. 
This he did, and the 
result is an etching 
which would be well 
worth framing for it- 
self alone. And of 
course, for the pur- 
poses of Dobbs & Co., 
this fact gives it a 
doubled advertising 
value. 

The book also con- 
tains a halftone cut 
of the Dobbs store 
interior, reproduced 
from a photograph; 
a three-color _ half- 
tone of the new 
Dobbs hatbox — of 
which more in a mo- 
ment—and a tipped- 
in photographic print 
of a Dobbs hat, show- 








SIGNED ETCHING OF DOBBS & CO. SHOP, SUITABLE FOR FRAM- 
_ SENT TO DEALER 


ING, IN “PROPOSITION BOOK” 
original design. This is merely 
an example of the detailed care 
with which the whole plan was 
worked out—to impress each in- 
dividual recipient of the book 
that the proposition thus present- 
ed was distinctly a personal one. 

The treatment of the con 
within the book carries out this 
same idea, and does it with a 
spirit of exclusiveness and dig- 
nity thoroughly in keeping with 
the appearance of the book itself. 
And even further than this, each 
of the books sent out is person- 


ing the manner in 
which the Dobbs & 
Co. label and_ the 
dealer’s own label are arranged 
inside the crown. 

To give a further instance of 
how nothing is spared to make 
every detail perfect, each of the 
books is sent out by registered 
mail. Two envelopes are used, 
the inner one being made of the 
same Italian hand-made paper as 
the book itself. 

The cost of these books comes 
to a total of $6 apiece—which is 
pretty expensive when one figure S 
that the same proposition could 
have been made by a circular Ict 
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Advertising is common- 


sense distribution of money for the sake of 
developing trade. You can spend your money to the 
best advantage and develop your trade in the quickest, 
e, most economical way through “Zone” newspaper 
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: advertising. It1s the shortest road to success. 

I, 

0 ee . 
Through an advertising medium 
: like The Chicago Tribune you can concen- 
it trate on one particularly good territory and eliminate 
‘ all lost motion. You can tell your story constantly, 
7 commandingly, effectively. 

e 

The Tribune talks to its readers intimately 
f every morning in the year and discusses those things 
' which most directly affect their daily lives, tastes and 
thoughts. The Tribune is right here, every day, 


camping on the spot. Jt concentrates all its strength 
, in the Chicago Territory (Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
: Michigan and Wisconsin) and has an intimate 
| acquaintance by virtue of existing conditions that all 
| other forms of publicity combined cannot acquire. 


You can concentrate in Chicago and 
thus reach a rich, responsive 
territory NOW and begin 
cashing in immediately. We 
would be glad to put our time 
against yours to explain exact- 
ly how it can be done. 









The Association of Amer- 
@ ican Advertisers has exam- 

ined and certified to the 
circulation of this publication, 
The figures of circulation con- 
tained in the Association’s report 
only are guaranteed. 


Asseciation of American Advertisers 
No.2288 Whitehall Bldg , N.Y. C. 


The Tribune prints far more adver- 
tising,than anyZother};Chicago paper 


The Chicugs Tribune 


’ 
The Werte. Greatest | Newspaper 


Eastern Office, 1207 Croisic Building, 220 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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ter costing not more than eight 
cents for each hatter on the list 
but Mr. Holmes is more than 
throughly satisfied that every cent 
of the expense is fully warranted 
by the demands of the situation. 


- Nothing was spared to make the 


book absolutely the handsomest 
piece of mailing matter that could 
be produced, within, of course, 
certain reasonable limitations. 
And handsome the book certain- 
ly is. 

Aside from this “proposition 


the artist who executed it, is «f- 
fered to each Dobbs representa- 
tive. 
And then there is the hatbox. 

In conceiving the idea of tliis 
box, Mr. Holmes owed his in- 
spiration to the quaint, decorated 
hatboxes of years ago. ‘lhe 
thought struck him that a box 
of this sort would not only be 
artistic and attractive, but that it 
would also possess a distinct!\e- 
ness which would give it a le- 
cided advertising value. 


“= oe pment a”? 
a ka ff 





BLACK AND WHITE DOES SCANT JUSTICE TO THE ORIGINAL 
COLORS OF THIS HANDSOME HAT BOX, THE REPRODUCTION 
OF WHICH HELPED TO WIN DEALERS OVER 


book,” as it is called, the Dobbs 
dealer campaign includes two 
other details that are a good deal 
out of the ordinary. 

One is an old-fashioned wood 
engraving for window display— 
simply a short stretch of Fifth 
avenue, taking in the Dobbs & Co. 
shop. It makes a display reflect- 
ing thoroughly the atmosphere of 
exclusiveness and quiet dignity 
which is the basis of the whole 
Dobbs idea. An artistically framed 
proof of this wood cut, printed 
and signed by Rudolph Ruzicka, 


The new. Dobbs hatbox is thus 
a restoration of the old individu- 
ally designed hatbox idea. ‘The 
box itself is done in colors—and 
not cheaply done, either, for the 
same spirit of care for details en- 
tered into the execution of this 
work as completely as it did into 
the Dobbs “proposition book”’ it- 
self. 

Encircling the box and cover- 
ing the whole oval of the verti- 
cal face is a panoramic view of 
the block on Fifth avenue be- 
tween Twenty-seventh and Twen- 
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LEST YOU FORGET 


We reiterate for the hundredth-odd time since 
the year 1909 that the Metropolitan Magazine 
is guaranteeing, to a// its advertising patrons, 
the net-paid circulation or rebating proportion- 
ately. 


LEST YOU FORGET 


We were the second publication, with a na- 
tional circulation, to adopt this, now popular, 
method of selling space. We were moved to 
this action by a desire to give a// our advertisers 
a known and definite value. 


LEST YOU FORGET 


We “made good” our guarantee by rebating 
over nineteen thousand ($19,000) the first year 
it was in effect. 


During the second year we exceeded our guar- 
antee of 125,000 net paid circulation. 


The October, November and December issues of 
this year will have a circulation of 225,000, or 
25,000 over our present guarantee. 


At the three-quarter mark, we face a brilliant 
future with “The Livest Magazine in America.” 


The Metropolitan Magazine 
286 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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ty-eighth streets, taking in the 
Dobbs & Co. shop. The pano- 
rama is so arranged that it is 
perfectly continuous, no matter 
from what angle one looks at the 
box. 

The view itself is a color 
painting, done in poster form, 
showing the shop windows just 
as they are—except for the names, 
which are omitted; the Dobbs & 
Co. sign being the only one to 
show—an'd showing motor cars 
and cabs and well-dressed men 
and women on the sidewalk in a 
very true representation of the 
way Fifth avenue really looks. 
The whole poster is most at- 
tractive, and is the kind of thing 
one can look at for moments at a 
time, discovering some new little 
detail with every turn of the 
box. 

The effect is thoroughly old- 
fashioned and yet thoroughly 
modern, and it is so well done, 
so novel and so distinctive, that 
the box should undoubtedly prove 
a big asset in the upbuilding of 
the trade that Dobbs & Co. seek. 

This whole Dobbs campaign 
must stand for some time as a 
particularly fine example of the 
sort of work that can be done in 
adapting an advertising plan to 
the exact requirements of a situ- 
ation which many manufacturers 
are called upon to face. 

Its success may be gauged from 
the fact that 75 per cent of the 
total number of dealers to whom 
it has thus far been sent have re- 
sponded to the extent of accept- 
ing the proposition and placing 
the initial order. Others will un- 
doubtedly come along later. 


AMERICAN MAGA\ZINE 
INCREASES SIZE 





The American Magazine has 
decided to jump from the old 
standard size to a new form 
which involves full pages seven by 
ten and three-sixteenth inches in 
size. The change will take effect 
with the December issue. 

This movement has been ru- 
mored on and off ever since the 
Crowell Publishing Company and 
the Phillips Publishing Company 
_joined hands a year and a half 
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ago. At that time it was known 
that the plant in Springfield, O. 
where the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion and Farm and Fireside 
were printed, was much better 
adapted to the turning out oi 
magazines larger than the stand 
ard size. But the problem em- 
braced a great many other factors 
And it has taken much time and 
experimentation for the publish- 
ers to arrive at the point where 
they feel ready to make the rea! 
move. Now that the change is 
coming it will be looked upon by 
advertisers and publishers with 
much interest. 

There will be one or two new 
wrinkles which will be of par- 
ticular interest to buyers of ad- 
vertising space. For instance, 
while the old line rate of $1.50 
still holds with the enlarged pub- 
lication, the publishers make dif- 
ferent rates for those advertisers 
who will conform their advertise- 
ments to shapes which the edi- 
torial department believes in- 
crease the symmetry of the make- 
up. For example, the half col 
umn two columns across the page 
gives an opportunity to place ad- 
vertisements of exactly the same 
size directly under each other, 
and the advertiser, who takes 
space which breaks exactly at the 
half column point, is to be given 
a better rate than the advertiser 
whose space goes a little lower on 
the page than the half-column 
mark, The publishers do not con- 
sider that this means a penaliza- 
tion for those who use spaces ex- 
tending beyond the half-way point. 
They view it in the light that a 
concession should be made _ to 
those advertisers who will accept 
prescribed sizes, and in that way 
help in improving the physical ap- 
pearance of the magazine. 

From an editorial viewpoint it 
is argued that the larger size is an 
improvement because the new 
make-up will do away with all 

“run overs.” Wherever a story 
is started it will be continued on 
consecutive pages and jumping 
about in the book will be avoided. 

a ee 


Hamilton Gibson has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of Ralston-Purina 


Company to become advertising manager 
for Lunt Bros., San Francisco. 
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The World’s Most 
Ravenous Reader 


—The Boy 


Everything from electric signs to stories of adventure, 
from de luxe editions to beautiful yellow mustard ads—noth- 
ing escapes the roving eye of the boy. That is one of the 
secrets of boy advertising success. 

At eight the boy notices your ad, even though he may 
only ask what the pictures mean. At twelve he wonders, 
“Why don’t we have that in our house?” At sixteen he 
manages to have it, and at twenty he begins to plan for a 
home of his own. 


The American Boy 


readers average 15% years of age; many of them are 
eighteen and twenty. Every one of them is the center of 
buying energy in an enthusiastic boy home. 

Orders brought by The American Boy prove that it is a 
salesman to men and women as well. 

Order your space now for November (Thanksgiving 
Number); 52 big pages—1-3 larger than usual; plenty of 
room next to reading matter. This issue will contain the 
annual premium list. It will be kept and often referred to 
for 12 months. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


J. COTNER, JR., Secretary-Treasurer, Detroit, Mich. 
H. M. PORTER, Eastern Manager, 1170 Broadway, New York 
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THE RIGHT TO REFUSE 
ADVERTISING 





LEGAL STATUS OF CONTRACT PRO- 
VIDING THAT PUBLISHER SHALL 
NOT ACCEPT COMPETITIVE ADVER- 
TISING—OPINION OF NOTED AT- 
TORNEY—RISK AN ADVERTISER 
RUNS IF HE ATTEMPTS TO IN- 
DUCE A PUBLISHER TO BREAK HIS 
CONTRACT WITH ANOTHER AD- 
VERTISER 





Every little while the question 
comes up in advertising circles as 
to a publisher’s right to reject ad- 
vertising. The first thought of 
the advertiser who has had _ his 
copy rejected for what appears to 
him insufficient reasons is to go 
to law about it. As a rule the 
matter never gets into court, and 
is dropped after heated corre- 
spondence on both sides. 

The reasons for advertising 
being “ rejected fall under three 
heads: 


First, the publisher regards the 
proposition as fraudulent, mis- 
leading, unclean or similarly un- 
desirable, 

Second, the advertiser and his 
proposition are both high-grade, 
but certain statements in the copy 
are objectionable to the publisher. 
A conspicuous case of this kind 
was the recent suit of the Winton 
Motor Carriage Company against 
the Curtis Publishing Company, 
decided against the advertiser 
(see Printers’ INK, June 13, 
1912). 

Third, and this is the class to be 
especially considered in this ar- 
ticle, where the advertiser is high- 
grade, the copy unobjectionable 
but the publisher has a prior con- 
tract with another advertiser pro- 
hibiting the running of competi- 
tive advertising. In this class 
also would come cases such as the 
refusal of mail-order advertising 
on account of the opposition of 
local business men. 

Some advertising men have the 
idea that.instead of going to law 
the power of the Post-office De- 
partment can be invoked to com- 
pel a_ refractory publisher to 
carry rejected business. The ar- 
gument here is that under the 








second-class postal law, a publi- 
cation ranks as a common car- 
rier and must accept all reputable 
advertising tendered to it. The 
erroneousness of this view was 
clearly set forth in Printers’ Inx, 
February 9, 1911, and again April 
27, 1911. An ex-official of the 
classification division of the Post- 
office Department said in one of 
these articles: “The uniform rul- 
ing is that publishers may use 
their own discretion as to the ac- 
ceptance of advertising. Refusal 
to sell space will in no way affect 
the second-class status of a pub- 
lication unless it shall be shown 
that the reason for such refusal 
is of a nature which brings the 
publication within the meaning of 
that provision of the Act of 
March 3, 1879, which prohibits the 
granting of the second-class rates 
of postage to publications ‘de- 
signed primarily for advertising 
purposes.’ ” A 

The Darlow Advertising Com- 
pany recently asked Printers’ INK 
as to the exact legal status of ad- 
vettiser and publisher in a dis- 
puted case of this kind. We have 
secured a very able and exceed- 
ingly interesting opinion from 
Edward S. Rogers, the noted 
Chicago lawyer. The inquiry and 
the legal opinion follow: 

Dartow Apvertisinc CoMPANY 

OmaHa, NEB. 
INK: 
recently that you 
publish decisions from the Supreme 
Court on advertising. We are now 
handling the advertising of a certain 
client. We do not care, unless you 
especially wish, to advise just who this 
client is. 

In any event he has a competitor in 
the field. In other words, he is the 
competitor of the original advertiser. 
It appears that the original advertiser 
has made a contract with a_ certain 
publication which will exclude from 
this publication all advertising of the 
form or nature ,that is similar to ad- 
vertising of this original advertiser. 

In other words, for example, we will 
say that the original advertiser is selling 
farm wagons. He has made a contract 
with a paper that will exclude all 
other advertisers from advertising farm 


Editor of PRinTErs’ 
We have noted 


wagons. We wrote for a ruling from 
the post office on this and they, of 
course, quoted the law which is as 
follows: 


“In reply to your letter of recent 
date, you are informed that a publisher 
of a publication admitted to the second 
class of mail matter is under no ob- 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Two kinds of 


Inquiries 


One advertiser (having perfect distribution) 
hears of another (with little distribution) who 
received thousands of inquiries through 
THE BUTTERICK TRIO and wonders 
why he didn’t get such a response to his 
advertising. 


Yet actually, his ad. may have “pulled” tre- 
mendously. In his case his distribution takes 
care of inquiries. To get them direct would 
mean costly delay and much loss. 


In appealing to Butterick Trio readers your 
copy should clearly state whether your goods 
are obtainable locally or not. The time of 
Trio readers is too valuable to waste in useless 
correspondence. 


(To be continued) 


The Butterick Trio 


Advertising Manager 
New York 


J. A. Townsend, E. G. Pratt, 
Western Megr., New England Mgr., 
First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chicago. 149 Tremont St., Boston. 
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IN NEW ENGLAND IT 


Average Circulation of the Boston Daily Post for August, 1912 


418,562 


A GAIN OF 59,056 Copies Per Day Over August, 1911 











Average Circulation of the Boston Sunday Post for Aug., 1912 


319,243 


A GAIN OF 28,737 Copies Per Sunday Over August, 1911 











ta The Circulation Gain of the Boston Sunday Post is Notable and Sub- 


stantial. The Gain of the Boston Daily Post is Extraordinary and Over- 
whelming. 
fa" The above circulation figures were not swollen by coupor propositions, 
voting contests or similar schemes. They represent bona fide legitimate cir- 
culation. 


ta The Boston Post guarantees that it has, by many thousands, the largest 
HOME DELIVERY of any daily newspaper, morning or evening—or morning 
and evening combined—in New England. 


Ten Augusts With the Boston Post 
Observe the Strong Strides Towards Supremacy Year by Year 


Boston Boston Boston Boston 
Daily Post Sunday Post Daily Post Sunday Post 


1903: ...187,744 169,520} 1908... .266,233 234,617 
















: 









1904....217,898 178,318 | 1909....291,315 248,303 
1905....235,660 188,867 | 1910....351,444 261,206 
1906....240,480 219,982) 1911....359,506 290,506 
1907....248,216 218,244] 1912....418,562 319,243 

















Eastern Representative; Kelly-Smith Co., 220 Fifth Ave., New York 
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fork (Western Representative; C. Geo. Krogness, Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
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HE BOSTON POST 














Display Advertising 


In Boston Newspapers Having Daily and Sunday Editions 
During First Eight Months of 1912: 


AGATE LINES 


Boston Post 3,560,263 


Boston Globe - - 3,234,375 
Boston American - 3,046,112 
Boston Herald - - 2,009,107 


- Post Led Globe by 325,888 Lines. 








Post Led American by Over Half a Mil- 
lion Lines. 

Post Led Herald by Over Million and a 
Half Lines. 























The Boston Post Led 


In Local Display Advertising In Automobile Display Ad- 
In Foreign Display Adver- vertising 
tising In Total Display Advertising 
(Small want advts., or classified, not included in the comparison) 
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“Advertising is not often bought 
with sufficient discrimination” an- 
nounces a prominent advertising 
agency. Nor is advertising space 
always sold with sufficient dis- 
crimination, may we add— 



















Neither will it be until manufacturer, ad- 
vertising agent, advertising manager know 
intimately the products, the dealers, the 
consumers, the periodicals which by their 
general excellence and circulation are best 
able to serve manufacturers, dealers, con- 
sumers. 





Merchandising is not merely the act of 
placing a commodity on a shelf and getting 
paid for putting it there. Merchandising is 
the direction of a product from the manu- 
facturer to the consumer through proper 
and capable distributors, with the responsi- 
bility for the production of quick and re- 
peated sales, always directly up to the 
manufacturer. 


The merchandising of advertising space 
is not merely the receipt of an order at so 
much per line. It is the selling of space 
at a fair rate to a manufacturer, the market 
for whose goods coincides with the 
distribution of the periodical’s circulation 
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sufficiently strong to prove the majority of 
it productive, rather than wasteful. 


Watch out for the. publication which 
sells its advertising space on generalities. 
Make it show the lining, whether it is hair- 
cloth or canvas—whether it is carefully 
handsewn or carelessly machine-stitched. 
Rip off the collar and insist that the sales- 
man prove the “goods” to be as claimed. 


The representatives of the American 
Sunday Magazine know their product and 
sell it for just what it is. Before they visit a 
manufacturer they acquaint themselves with 
the product he makes and the markets in 
which consumer demand is to be created. 


They go to the manufacturer fully aware 
that the space they are going to recommend 
him to buy, will be bought with discrimina- 
tion and sold with an eye single to the 
manufacturer’s requirements. 


Treat us with discrimination. Prove our 
claims by comparison of our strength with 
those publications you believe to be strong- 
est. We like “the process of elimination” 
for more often than not it keeps us on the 
list. 


Now issued twice a month, the first 
and third Sundays of each month. 


en en Sunday Magazine 


220 Fifth Ave. 908 Hearst Building 
New York City. Chicago 
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Your copy 
is waiting 











Sent Free 
on Request 


A New Service to our Advertisers 


We announce the publication of GOOD STOREKEEPING, a beautifully 
printed quarterly trade paper for all classes of retail merchants. It gives a com- 
prehensive review of conditions among all Trades as seen by the representative 
journals in each field. Through it we shall hereafter re-advertise without charge 
the advertisements appearing in Good Housekeeping Magazine. 

The first issue, shown above, was mailed September 1st to thousands of 
merchants all over the country, among them being the 3000 Good Housekeeping 
Stores. It will be continuously advertised through the extensive use of space 
in the Trade Press. 


The service thus given is a notable development of a policy which makes 
efficiency the prime consideration in the sale of space. 


Good Housexeeping 
Magazine 


New York Washington Boston Chicago 


The Largest Class Pub- Present Rate: 
lication in any Field. $2 per Line 

















ligation to accept advertisements so 
far as this department is concerned. 
However, if the refusal to accept ad- 
vertisements, taken in connection with 
the other facts and circumstances in the 
case, indicates that the publication is 
used so to promote the interests of a 
particular firm or firms as against 
another firm or firms as to be designed 
primarily for advertising purposes and 
to fall within the prohibition of the 
statute which reads as follows: 

“Provided, however, that nothing 
herein contained shall be so construed 
as to admit to the secand class rate 
regular publications designed primarily 
for advertising purposes or for free 
circulation, or for circulation at nominal 
rates. ”” 

In order to get a decision we will 
have to take the matter to court, unless 
there has been a court decision ren- 
dered at some time. 


Dartow ADVERTISING CoMPANy, 
A. S. Borglum, Manager. 


OPINION OF EDWARD §. ROGERS 


I have your letter of August 
22d enclosing the communication 
from the Darlow Advertising 
Company, of Omaha. As I un- 
derstand the inquiry which the 
Darlow Advertising Company 
puts it is this: An establishment 
manufacturing a certain product 
makes a contract with a publica- 
tion, under the terms of which 
this publication agrees to adver- 
tise the product of the producer 
and is not to advertise any simi- 
lar product made by others. Ap- 
parently the question which the 
advertising company has in mind 
is whether under these circum- 
stances can another producer of 
a similar article compel the pub- 
lication to accept and publish its 
advertising. Apart from any 
question of post-office regulation 
or local statute, I am of the opin- 
ion that it cannot. 

The business of publishing is 
not impressed with any public 
interest. The publisher of a mag- 
azine is not like a railroad; it 
is not a common carrier; it is 
under no obligation to accept any 
or all advertisements that may 
be tendered. It is like any other 
private business. The proprietor 
has a perfect right to do busi- 
ness with whom he pleases. He 
may decline to do business with 
anyone he sees fit for any rea- 
son or for no reason, and his 
motives for refusing business are 
not material. The proprietor of 
a publication is no more obligat- 
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ed to do business with a particu- 
lar concern than is a lawyer 
bound to accept everyone for a 
client, or a shoemaker to make 
shoes for everyone who applies. 
He can do as he pleases. 

Therefore, there is no duty on 
the part of the publication pro- 
prietor in the case put to ac- 
cept the advertising of the ap- 
plicant who produces goods of 
a similar character to those of 
the party whose advertisements 
are accepted, and, in my judg- 
ment, it makes no difference if 
the publisher’s motives in refus- 
ing the advertisements were ma- 
licious and for the express pur- 
pose of hindering the second pro- 
ducer from selling his goods. 

The question, however, might 
be complicated somewhat if. it 
could be shown that between the 
first producer and the publisher 
there was a conspiracy to injure 
the second producer, but I do not 
think that even this would change 
the situation, when it is consid- 
ered that the publisher has the 
legal right to refuse any and all 
advertising submitted and that his 
motives are immaterial. 

There has been great discus- 
sion in the law books for many 
years whether a bad motive can 
make an act otherwise lawful, 
unlawful, or whether two or more 
persons can agree to do together 
an act which would be perfectly 
lawful if done by one to the in- 
jury of another. 

This proposition was expressed 
in its simplest terms by Mr. Jus- 
tice Cave and 1epeated by Lord 
Shand in the famous case of Al- 
len vs. Flood, where he said: 
“The cook says to her master, 
discharge the butler or I leave, 
and the master discharges the 
butler, does the butler have an 
action against the cook?” And 
the majority answer of the House 
of Lords was that no right of 
action existed and that the mo- 
tive which may have actuated the 
cook in making this demand was 
immaterial. This case had to do 
with the action of a labor union 
in procuring the discharge by an 


employer of non-union work 
men, 
It is not unlawful, therefore, 
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for a publisher to refuse to ac- 
cept advertising of the second 
producer at the request or dicta- 
tion of another person. It is not 
necessary to discuss the mooted 
question, whether the law as laid 
down in Allen vs. Flood has been 
accepted in this country, nor do 
I think the Supreme Court’s rul- 
ing in Aikens vs. Wisconsin, 195 
U. S., 194, governs this particu- 
lar question. There this condi- 
tion of affairs was before the 
court. The Wisconsin statutes 
of 1898 impose a fine or impris- 
onment on “any two or more per- 
sons who shall combine 

for the purpose of wilfully or 
maliciously injuring another in 
his reputation, trade, business or 
profession by any means what- 
ever.” 

The defendants, newspaper 
publishers in Milwaukee, were 
charged with unlawfully combin- 
ing together with the intent of 
wilfully and maliciously injuring 
the Journal Company, also the 
publisher of a Milwaukee paper, 
and certain other persons named, 
stockholders and officers of that 
company, in their trade and busi- 
ness. 

The conduct complained of was 
as follows: The Journal Com- 
pany was the publisher of a news- 
paper in Milwaukee and had noti- 
fied an increase of 25 per cent. 
in its charges for advertising and 
thereupon the defendants, who 
were managers of other news- 
papers in Milwaukee, agreed to- 
gether (it was alleged unlaw ful- 
ly, maliciously and for the pur- 
pose of injuring the Journal 
Company) not to permit any per- 
son who would agree to pay the 
increased rate to the Journal 
Company to advertise in any of 
the other newspapers, except at 
a corresponding increased rate, 
but if he should refuse to pay 
the Journal Company any _ in- 
creased rate, then he should be 
allowed to advertise in any of the 
other papers at the rate previous- 
ly charged. 

It was alleged that this con- 
spiracy was carried out and that 
much damage to the business of 
the Journal Company ensued. The 
defendants were sentenced and 


the judgment was affirmed by the 
Supreme Court of the State oj 
Wisconsin. 

The case went to the Supreme 
Court of the United States on 
a writ of error and it was con- 
tended that the statute was un- 
constitutional. It was held that 
this statute was not in conflict 
with the Fourteenth amendment 
so far as the section applies to 
a combination made from pure- 
ly malevolent motives. And Mr. 
Justice Holmes, speaking for the 
Supreme Court, seems to infer 
that that court, if necessary, is 
prepared to hold that an unlaw- 
ful motive may give an unlawful 
character to an otherwise lawful 
act. He says: 


“It is no sufficient answer to 
this line of thought that motives 
are not actionable and that the 
standards of the law are external. 
That is true in determining what 
a man is bound to foresee, but 
not necessarily in determining the 
extent to which he can justify 
harm which he has foreseen.” 
And again says: 


“Whether at common law, combina- 
tions would make conduct actionable 
which would be lawful in a single 
person it is unnecessary to consider. 
Quinn vs. Leathem (1901), C. 495. 
We are aware, too, that a prevailing 
opinion in England makes motives im- 
material, although it is probable that 
in Allen vs. Flood (1898), A. C. 94, 
the jury were instructed, as in Tem- 
perton vs. Russell (1893), 1 Q. B. 715, 
719, in such a way that their finding 
of malice meant no more than that the 
defendant had acted with foresight of 
the harm which he would inflict, as a 
means to an end. Quinn vs. Leathem 
(1901), A. C. 495, 514. 

“However these things may be, we 
have said enough to show that there 
is no anomaly in a statute, at least, 
which punishes a combination such as 
is charged here. It has been held that 
even the free use of land by a single 
owner for purely malevolent purposes 
may be restricted constitutionally, al- 
though the only immediate injury is to 
a neighboring land owner. Rideout 
vs. Knox, 148 Mass., 368. 

“Whether this decision was right or 
not, when it comes to the freedom 
of the inlividual, malicious mischief 
is a familiar and proper subject for 
legislative repression. Commonwealth 
vs. Walden, 3 Cush. 558. 

“Still more are combinations for the 
purpose of inflicting it. It would be 
impossible to hold that the liberty to 
combine to inflict such mischief, even 
upon such intangibles as business or 
reputation, was among the rights which 
the Fourteenth Amendement was in- 
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across a marble counter you don’t pronounce 
° ‘ 7 
him ‘‘salesman,’’ do you? 


No, he’s a “dispenser’—says so 
himself, 


There have been and are now too 
many “dispensers”—too few sales- 
men—among the ads in technical 
and trade papers. 


Hence the copy departments on 
the staffs of big publications in 
those fields, 


3etter copy has been one secret 
of the success of the Hill Papers. 


Here are these five powerful 


weeklies reaching into the heart 
of the industries they represent— 


Reaching the men behind the or- 
ders— 


Gripping their “bread-and-butter” 
interest with intense force. 


There are no better mediums on 
earth than these for manufactur- 
ers whose products “belong.” 


But the copy must be right; and 
more, the idea and plan must be 
back of it. 


That’s what we mean by— 








THE five great quality 
.” circulation engineer- 
ing papers of the Hill 
Publishing Co. are: 


® 


The Engineering and 
Mining Journal (1866) 
Devoted to Metal Min- 


ing and Metallurgy. Cir- 
culation 10,000, 


Engineering News 
(1874) 

The Standard Paper of 
Civil Engineering. Cir- 
culation 18,750, 

American Machinist 

(1877) 

Devoted to the Work 


of Machinery Construc- 
tion. Circulation 23,500. 


Power (1 880) 


_ Devoted to the Genera- 
tion and Transmission of 
Power. Circulation 30,500, 


Coal Age (1911) 


Devoted to Coal Mining 
and Coke Manufacture. 
Circulation 8,250, 

















Make-It-Pay 


Technical Advertising 


The MaAke-It-Pay DEPARTMENT will 
take hold of any proposition that can be 
profitably advertised in a Hill Paper 
and analyze it thoroughly, find its sell- 
ing and advertising possibilities, de- 
vise a plan and write the copy. 


In other words, they’ll show you a cam- 
paign before you buy space that will 
make it pay you. 


Fifteen people, expert in the various 
branches of advertising and selling will 
focus their know-how onto your prob- 
lem and, with your co-operation, render 
a report to fit your conditions. 


No charge—no obligation—nothing be- 
yond the price of the space if you de- 
cide to buy. 


Do you want details? 


Hill Publishing Co. 


505 Pearl Street 


New York City 
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tended to preserve. The statute was 
assumed to be constitutional in Arthur 
vs. Oakes, 63 Fed. Rep. 310, 325, 326. 

“But if all these general considera- 
tions be admitted, it is urged neverthe- 
less that the means intended to be 
used by this particular combination were 
simply the abstinence from making con- 
tracts, that a man’s right so to abstain 
cannot be infringed on the ground of 
motives, and further, that it carries 
with it the right to communicate that 
intent to abstain to others and to ab- 
stain in common with them. 

“It is said that if the statute ex- 
tends to such a case it must be un- 
constitutional. The fallacy of this argu- 
ment lies in the assumption that the 
statute stands no better than if di- 
rected against the pure nonfeasance of 
singly omitting to contract. The statute 
is directed against a series of acts, 
and acts of several, the acts of com- 
bining, with intent to do other acts. 
‘The very plot is an act in itself.’ 
Mulcahy vs. The Queen, L. R. 3 H. L. 
306, 317. 

“But an act which in itself is mere- 
ly a voluntary muscular contraction 
erives all its character from the con- 
sequences which will follow it under 
the circumstance in which it was done. 
When the acts consist of making a 
combination calculated to cause tem- 
poral damage, the power to punish such 
acts, when done maliciously, cannot be 
denied because they are to be followed 
and worked out by conduct which 
might have been lawful if not preceded 
by the acts. 

“No conduct has such an absolute 
privilege as to justify all possible 
schemes of which it may be a part. 
The most innocent and constitutionally 
protected of acts or omissions may be 
made a step in a criminal plot, and 
if it’ is a step in a plot neither its 
innocence nor the Constitution is suf- 
ficient to prevent the punishment of 
the plot by law. 

“It was wend farther that to make 
a right depend upon motives is to 
make it depend upon the whim of a 
jury and to deny the right. But it 
must be assumed that the constitu- 
tional tribunal does its duty and finds 
facts only because they are proved. 
The power of the legislature to make 
the fact of malice material we think 
sufficiently appears from what we have 
already said 


There is nothing in the state of 
facts presented which indicates 
that there is any combination be- 
tween the first producer and the 
publisher for the express and 
malicious purpose of injuring the 
second producer, and probably no 
such combination or conspiracy 
does exist. Doubtless the con- 
tract was made as a supposed 
means of trade advancement with- 
out reference to any particular 
person and that the motives in 
making it cannot be said to have 
been malicious. It seems to me 
that such a contract is a reason- 
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able protection to the advertiser’s 
own business and therefore sanc- 
tioned by the law under United 
States vs. Winslow, 195 Fed. 578. 

The question really simmers 
down to this: Is a contract be- 
tween a publisher and producer 
that the publisher will not pub- 
lish advertisements of goods simi- 
lar to those of the producer ex- 
cept for the »roducer a valid 
contract? Or, to put the ques- 
tion concretely, as put by the 
Darlow Advertising Company, is 
it a lawful contract for a manu- 
facturer of farm wagons to con- 
tract with a paper that that paper 
will exclude all other advertise- 
ments for farm wagons? 

This question has been before 
the New York courts in Goddard 
vs. American Queen, decided by 
the Supreme Court, Special Term, 
New York County, May, 1899, 
and reported in 59 N. Y. Sup- 
plement, 46. This was an action 
brought by Warren N. Goddard 
and others against the American 
Queen, Inc., and another, for spe- 
cific performance of a contract for 
advertising in a magazine called 
The American Queen an article 
known as “Feder’s Brush Skirt 
Protector,” wherein it was 
agreed by the American Queen 
not to publish for a period of 
eighteen months any advertise- 
ments of skirt protectors or skirt 
binders similar to “Feder’s Brush 
Skirt Protector.” An injunction 
was also asked to restrain the de- 
fendant, the American Queen, Inc., 
from publishing the advertise- 
ments of defendant, the Stewart, 
Howe & May Company, of a 
skirt binding and protector simi- 
lar to that of the plaintiff, which 
it was alleged appeared in the 
issues of the magazine subsequent 
to contracts with the plaintiffs 
and were still being published con- 
trary to the terms of the contract 

It was said by Mr. Justice Wer- 
ner: 

“Can the contract between 
plaintiffs and the defendant, the 
American Queen, Inc., be specific- 
ally enforced? That the 
contract in suit is one which the 
parties had a right to make, that 
it violates no rule of public policy, 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Farmers Were So Prosperous ? 





The United States Census Bureau shows 
a tremendous increase of farm values in 
New England in 1910 over ten years ago. 


Value of farm property, $711,920,000, an increase of 74%, 
Value of farm implements, 50,638,000, ‘‘ ‘*  ‘** 39% 
Expenditure for farm labor, 33,744,000, ‘* ‘*  ‘** 65% 
Expenditures for fertilizers, 9,313,000, ‘‘ ‘* 116% 
Number of automobiles owned by N. E. farmers, - 2,700 
Average value of cars ‘‘ ‘* ‘* ‘* £* & $1,000.00 


New England Homestead’s guaranteed cir- 
culation of 55,000 copies weekly reaches 
one out of every three farmers in New 
England—and the best third, too. 


How well New England Homestead pays advertisers 
is. best proved by the character and volume of. 
advertising carried. New England Homestead carries 
the announcements of the most successful general 
as well as the leading agricultural advertisers. 





Address nearest office for sample copies and advertising rates 
of this leading Farm Weekly—NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD 











ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


1209 Peoples Gas Bldg. 601 Oneida Bldg. 315 Fourth Ave. 1-57 Worthington St. 
Chicago, Il. Minneapolis, Minn. New York, N.Y. Springfield, Mass. 
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THE VALUE OF BEING 


OBVIOUS 


THE STREET CAR MAN— 
THE POSTER MAN— 
THE SIGN MAN— 


all wisely advocate and charge for the 
obvious. The more obvious—to more 
people—the more the charge. 

An advertisement in the Monthly 
Style Book reaches the eyes of more than 
2,000,000 women each month. 

Toadegree this is a selected clientele. 
The Style Book appeals only to women. 
Only to women who take some interest 
in dress. Only to women who go shop- 
ping, and largely to women who shop in 
a certain 3,000 stores. 

3,000 merchants invest costly floor 
space, their time and money in order to 
promote the sale of fabrics and dress 
accessories by means of pattern depart 
ments. 
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Naturally, these merchants see to it 
that the 28,000,000 Style Books they 
buy each year get into the right hands. 

If your goods are not incongruous ina 
dry goods or department store—would 
not your advertisement in the Monthly 
StyleBook be opvious TO THE MERCHANT? 

And when these 3,000 merchants 
hand your advertisement, in their own 
store, to their own customers, will not 
the value of cooperation with you be 
OBVIOUs to very many of them? 

The Style Books are MERCHANT’CON’ 
SUMER publications, with a single appeal. 
2,000,000 a month go direct to the mer 
chants and the women to whom you 
mot want to be obvious. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON, NEW YORK 
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and that it is not in restraint of 
trade, seems too obvious for seri- 
ous discussion. The plaintiffs 
have the right to advertise where, 
when and as they please. The 
defendant, the American Queen, 
Inc., has the right to sell all or 
any part of its advertising space 
to one or more advertisers, to 
the exclusion of others. Such a 
transaction involves a simple busi- 
ness contract, in which the gen- 
eral public have no _ interest.” 

It was held by the court below 
that while the contract was valid, 
specific performance wou!d not be 
enforced because it would require 
the supervision of a court of 
equity over defendant’s business, 
and the question of plaintiff's 
damage was reserved. 

An appeal was taken to the 
General Term, where the de- 
cision below was reversed. (61 
N. Y. Supplement, Judges Van 
Brunt, Barrett, Rumsey, Patter- 
son and O’Brien.) The conclu- 
sion of the court as to the va- 
lidity of the contract was not in 
any way questioned, but on the 
contrary it was held that a de- 
cree for specific performance 
should be granted. The ruling 
of the Appellate Division was, 
therefore, not only that the con- 
tract, was valid, but that it was 
such a contract that the court 
would require the defendant to 
carry out under the ‘supervision 
of the court, and to publish the 
plaintiffs’ advertising and exclude 
all advertising of similar goods. 

It seems to me, therefore, both 
on general principles and as a 
matter of specific authority, the 
contract suggested by Darlow is 
perfectly valid, and that instead 
of giving the person excluded a 
right of action against either of 
the parties, that either of these 
parties would have a right of ac- 
tion against the person excluded, 
if that person should attempt 
by intimidation, persuasion or 
threats to induce either of those 
parties to violate the contract, 
that is to say, if the person ex- 
cluded should by threats, per- 
suasion or intimidation endeavor 
to induce the publisher to accept 
and publish his advertising, know- 
ing that that publisher was under 
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contract not to do so, he would 
be liable to the other party to the 
contract for such damage as he 
might sustain, and if the attempt 
to procure the breach of contract 
were repeated, he might be en- 
joined. 

This is the doctrine of the case 
of Angle vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. 
in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and of the ticket 
scalper and quotation cases re- 
cently decided. 

In conclusion, therefore, it 
seems to me that the contract in 
question is a valid contract, one 
that the parties had a right to 
make, that the person excluded 
has no right of action against 
either the publisher or the pro- 
ducer, and that knowing of the 
contract an attempt on the part 
of the second producer to induce 


its breach is actionable, and if 
repeated, enjoinable. 
se Aa 
A. A. C. OF A’S EDUCATIONAL 
PLANS 


The educational committee of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of Amer- 
ica has outlined the work for the com- 
ing season. The work will include: 

A course of lantern slide lectures, 
which is now in preparation by Lewel- 
lyn E. Pratt, of the Passaic Metal Ware 
Company, New York; the course of 
ten lectures to be subscribed for by the 
club that wishes to take it in “group 
instruction.’ 

The “individual instruction” course 
is something new and embraces the se- 
lection on the part of each club of 
strong educational committees. These 
local committees will have the support 
and guidance of the sub-committee on 
individual instruction of the National 
Committee. Paul T. Cherington, in- 
structor in commercial organization at 
Harvard University, is now writing the 
text book for this course, ‘Advertising 
as_a Business Force.” Further plans 
will be announced and the sub-commit- 
tee_on individual instruction appointed. 

Clubs will be encouraged in the col- 
lection of suitable books for an ad- 
vertising library. The clubs will be 
expected to conduct research work so 
that each may become an advertising 
laboratory for the gathering of data. 
The sub-committee on research work 
will present plans to the clubs in regard 
to this phase of the educational work. 

Co-operation between the advertising 
clubs and the various colleges, busi- 
ness schools and Y. M. C. A.’s will be 
encouraged. 

Help is to be extended to the small 
town advertising clubs. John Philip, 
of Dallas, Texas, has been added to 
the educational committee with the idea 
that he will be particularly helpful in 
regard to the small town club work. 






















KEEPING UP WITH THE 
CHANGING MARKET 





HOW THE RISE OF THE BOOTBLACK 
INDUSTRY MADE ENTIRELY NEW 
METHODS NECESSARY IN THE 
SALE OF SHOE POLISH—-HANDLING 
A TREMENDOUS LIST OF DEALERS 
WHO BUY LITTLE AT A TIME-— 
THE BUSINESS GOES TO THE CON- 
CERN WHICH CAN MOST QUICKLY 
ADAPT ITS METHODS TO CHANG- 
ING CONDITIONS 


By Roy W. Johnson. 


[Epiror1at Notre.—Most advertising 
and selling problems to-day have to do 
with the fact that the market will not 
stay put; it’s a changing market. You 
can analyze it to-day, and the analysis 
is fit for.the archives by this time next 
year. Here is a‘ story that tells how a 
manufacturer in one line followed the 
slipping market right through and is 
staying with it. It happens to be the 
shoe polish market, but every manufac- 
turer facing a similar problem in what- 
ever line will want the facts about this 
one, 

Fifteen years—twenty-five years 
—ago, Bixby’s Shoe Polish was 
known to practically everybody, 
just as was Epps’ Cocoa and Fer- 
ris’ Hams. It was one of the best 
advertised of commodities in the 
days when father had a “shining 
cabinet” and mother daubed her 
footgear with a bunch of cotton 
waste on the end of a wire which 
grew out of the bottle stopper. 
“Us fellers” used to look with 
supreme contempt upon the latter 
variety—which was ‘more than 
likely to be named “shoe dress- 
ing” anyhow—but Bixby made 
both kinds, the masculine and the 
feminine, so there was no need 
to search for unknown brands. 
The point is that in those days 
everybody knew it was Bixby’s— 
the Bixby who had been in busi- 
ness since 1856. 

To-day practically nobody knows 
anything about Bixby. If you 
picked a man of average intelli- 
gence on the streets of Pittsburgh 
or Omaha and asked him whether 
Bixby made shoe polish or canned 
soup, he couldn’t tell you unless 
he happened to be running a re- 
tail store. But an average of 
32,000 boxes of Bull Frog Shoe 
Polish are going out of the Bixby 
factory every day, and Bull Frog 
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is only one out of thirty-two 
brands of shoe polish which are 
made in the same factory. The 
Bixby business is five times as 
large as it was fifteen years ago, 
when the general public stopped 
hearing about it so frequently. 
A careful student of nineteenth 
century manners ard customs, in- 
cluding advertising, might notice 
that the Bixby general publicity 
stopped at a time when father’s 
“shining cabinet” was being laid 
gently away in the attic, or carted 
off’ by the second-hand furniture 
man, and might assume that there 
was some connection between the 
two events. There was, for father 
had got into the habit of having 
his shine put on by the profes- 
sional bootblack, and he didn’t 
care what kind of polish the latter 
did it with. Furthermore, the 
Bixby people concluded that fa- 
ther couldn’t be persuaded to-care 
(which was wisdom, judging 
from the experience of somie 
other blacking concerns in trying 
it on), so there was no further 
use of spending money to tell fa- 


ther about the virtues of “Bix- 
by’s Three B.” , 
Briefly, the market changed. 


The man who used to shine his 
own shoes regularly now patron- 
ized the bootblack, and kept a box 
of polish at home for emergen- 
cies only. 

It would seem that the problem 
was simplified, rather than com- 
plicated, since the bootblacks were 
customers for a constantly in- 
creasing quantity of polish, and 
the manufacturer knew who they 
were and where to find them. 
Some bootblacks became proprie- 
tors of large businesses, paying 
stand rents running into. the 
thousands of dollars a year, and 
it ought to be easier and more 
profitable to sell supplies to them 
than to depend upon the con- 
sumer demand for one box a 
month or so. 

But the problem really was 
complicated instead of simplified, 
because the bigger bootblacks, 
buying in quantities, were able to 
buy direct and to demand a price 
even lower than the jobbers’ price 
Moreover the professional boot- 
black is able to give an acceptable 
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shine with a piece of polish which 
would be utterly worthless in un- 
practised hands. Whence it fol- 
lows that the man who is making 
polish for home consumption can- 
not compete with the man who 
makes it for the bootblack trade 
unless he makes a special low- 
grade polish and sells it at a spe- 
cial low price. The demoralizing 
effect of such a proceeding upon 
the regular jobber-dealer trade is 
obvious. 

Of course, the special-price ar- 
rangement applies only to the big, 
well-organized bootblacking estab- 
lishments. The free-lance boot- 
black buys his supplies in the open 
market the same as any other 
consumer. 

The next largest users of black- 
ing, after the bootblacks, are the 
manufacturers of shoes. But here 
again that branch of the polish 
business is practically a separate 
industry. The shoe manufacturer 
demands the polish which will get 
results in the shortest length of 
time with least effort. That 
means a particular kind of polish, 
the basis of which is shellac, and 
which varies more or less with 
every shipment of leather the shoe 
manufacturer receives. A coarse 
grained leather requires one kind 
of polish, and a fine grain an- 
other. Shipments must be made 
at short notice, and must come by 
express. So the blacking for shoe 
manufacturers is mostly supplied 
by smaller concerns, with plants lo- 
cated in the shoemaking districts, 
who maintain special laboratories 
for the purpose of testing various 
polishes upon samples of leather 
furnished by their customers. 

Eliminating the bootblacks and 
the shoe manufacturers, the only 
market that is left is the sale of 
polish to the consumer through 
retail stores. 

Fortunately for the polish peo- 
ple, along with the shifting of 
the high-class trade to the boot- 
black, a new class of people came 
into the market for shoe polish: 
people who had hitherto been 
quite satisfied te polish their shoes 
before weddings and _ funerals 
only. The farm-hand who wore 
cowhide boots all day shined up 
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his “store shoes” of an evening 
before going to the village. Pub- 
lic service corporations began to 
pass regulations regarding the ap- 
pearance of employees. School 
teachers urged the use of the 
blacking brush upon more or less 
unwilling pupils. It didn’t come 
all at once, of course, but it came. 
More than enough new customers 
came into the market to offset 
those who had gone over to the 
bootblacks, but they were a dif- 





METAL COUNTER SIGN AND BOX HOLDER IN 
COLORS, WHICH AIMED AT NICKEL CLASS 


ferent kind of customers. The 
Bixby concern was _ fortunate 
enough to perceive it. 

The advertising and sales man- 
ager, S. M. Bixby, went up into 
Connecticut at the time when the 
general publicity campaign was 
running full head, and asked for 
Bixby’s polish at a little corner 
cobbler shop. The cobbler pro- 
duced a box of some other make 
of polish, which he swore was 
Bixby’s. 

“Bixby makes all the polish 
that’s made,” he insisted, “but he 
has got advertised brands and un- 
advertised brands. He don’t put 
his name on the unadvertised 
brands because he doesn’t want to 
interfere with the sale of the oth- 
ers, but it is all the same polish.” 

The cobbler honestly believed 
what he was saying—it had been 
told him by the jobber’s salesman 
who sold him the polish. He was 
innocent of any attempt at sub- 
stitution, and Mr. Bixby found 
enough more in the same frame 
of mind to convince him that a 
change in the advertising policy 
was indicated. 














The trouble with the campaign 
as it was then conducted was just 
this: the company was trying to 
sell a very unimportant article to 
an ignorant trade, and was rely- 
ing upon the methods which used 
to sell it to an educated trade, in 
a day when it had more impor- 
tance. Moreover, the trade had 
steadily gone down hill with:re- 
spect to the dealers who sold the 
goods. Where the leading grocer 
in a town, fifteen years ago, would 
buy fifty or a hundred gross of 
polish in a year, the same quan- 
tity is now distributed among 
twenty stores; the small corner 
grocery, the shoe shop, the cob- 
bler, the notion store, the drug 
store and the five-and-ten-cent 
store. The leading grocery will 
keep perhaps half a gross on hand 
—not more. Nobody stocks up 
with shoe polish any more. Three 
dozen bexes is a good order. 
The shoe polish problem is one 
of handling an almost appalling 
number of miscellaneous dealers, 
scattered all over the country 
from the cross-roads to Times 
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square, and showing them that 
they can sell an unattractive and 
unimportant article. Some idea 
of the number of dealers who ac- 
tually sell Bixby’s polishes—no- 
body knows the exact number— 
can be gained from the fact that 
there are more than ten thousand 
customers on the books of the 
company who rank as “jobbers” 
and get jobbers’ prices. Some of 
them supply two hundred dealers, 
and some supply two or three, 
but the ten thousand must be 
multiplied several times in order 
to approximate the total number 
of dealers. And each one of the 
lot buys in very small quantities, 
demanding such quick deliveries 
that the company is obliged to 
maintain’ fourteen warehouses 
throughout the country, in addi- 
tion to the jobbers’ stocks. 

The company has a force of 
seventy salesmen in the field all 
the while, who visit practically 
every sort of retail shop except 
meat markets and dry goods 
stores. They take orders for pol- 
ish, and turn them over to the 
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jobber. It is intensive sales plug- 
ging every minute with no let up. 

The advertising has gradually 
crystallized itself into a campaign 
of dealer-helps plus novelties, 
with billboards in reserve for ter- 
ritories where competition is 
keen. The kind of dealer-helps 
which have been most useful is 
illustrated by the tin counter sign 
reproduced on page 26, which is 
designed to hold three boxes of 
polish in compartments at the 
bottom so that the actual goods 
are on display. The humor of 
the copy is crude, but no cruder 
than the average purchaser of 
the product or the average dealer. 
Elaborate window displays do not 
pay—the dealer does not know 
enough to arrange them, and the 
product is not of enough import- 
ance to warrant a live dealer giv- 
ing up his window to it. 

As stated above, there are 
thirty-two different brands of 
polish made by the concern, and 
one brand is usually pushed at a 
time. Just now it is Bull Frog, 
but the other brands are in re- 
serve so that if a dealer demurs 
at stocking Bull Frog because all 
of his competitors have got it, 
there are plenty of other brands 
to sell him. The object is to get 
his blacking business, no matter 
what brand it sails under. 

The company uses ,novelties to 
stimulate both dealer and con- 
sumer. Just now the dealer nov- 
elty is a watch-fob, bearing the 
representation of a large, jolly 
bull frog. The salesman gives 
one to the boss, and asks each 
clerk if he wouldn't like one. 
The clerk would, generally speak- 
ing, so the company offers to send 
him one as soon as his boss certi- 
fies—on a postal supplied for the 
purpose—that the clerk has sold 
ten boxes of Bull Frog Polish. 
The jobbers’ salesmen are stimu- 
lated by means of a premium of- 
fer, which works just like any 
other premium offer. 

The novelty for the consumer is 
a “jumping frog,” made of card- 
board and operated by a rubber 
band. Thirty-six frogs are fur- 
nished to the dealer with a three- 
dozen order, together with a post- 
er for his window which an- 












nounces “a jumping frog free 
with a box of Buil Frog.” 

It doesn’t take the children of 
the neighborhood long to find out 
about the frogs, and it is a short 
step from there to wanting one. 
A box of shoe polish costs only 
a nickel, and it is something most 
people can use some time or other. 
Willie almost always gets his frog 
when he wants it, and the store- 
keeper sells his shoe polish. 

Mr. Bixby says that he has ex- 
perimented with every sort of 
publicity, and for his peculiar 
proposition he believes he has the 
right combination. He dropped 
$25,000 once in a scheme which 
looked’ so gocd to him that he 
thought he couldn’t possibly lose, 
and the agent who put it up to 
him doesn’t understand yet ex- 
actly why it failed. The plan was 
to put up a special polish in a 
fancy package to sell at a quar- 
ter, and advertise it as something 
unusual in shoe polish. It has 
been done time after time with 
other commodities, but it didn’t 
work with this one. 

“Simply because,” said Mr. Bix- 
by, “the shoe polish customers 
hadn’t quarters. If I had taken 
a nickel shoe polish and made it 
a dime I might have got away 
with it—then. But I couldn’t now, 
because the people who buy the 
most shoe polish to-day haven’t 
dimes. That’s why I am there 
with my Bull Frog at a nickel. 
By the time the other manufac- 
turers with their ten-cent pol- 
ishes come dewn to a nickel—as 
they will have to—I shall be 
pretty well entrenched.” 

Mr. Bixby says that more shoe 
polish is sold to-day than ever 
before—not including the boot- 
black trade—but that it is sold to 
a “cheaper” trade every day. It 
is a continuous fight for the busi- 
ness, for competition is keen, with 
the profits going to the man who 
can most quickly change his meth- 
ods to fit new conditions. 

—+o+__—__ 

The Hotel Trade Press is contem- 
plating the establishment of a daily 
paper for the suburban towns north of 
ga A_ plant will be installed in 
the North Chicago district in time for 


the paper to make its appearance about 
December 1. 
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“I Had To Read a 






Brooklyn Paper” 


Says a well known 
New York business man: 
“T bought a country home 
on Long Island last 
year. I commuted daily 
through Brooklyn to 
Manhattan in season. Up 
to that time I had hardly 
ever dipped into a Brook- 
lyn paper, and regarded 
Brooklyn itself like a city 
far away. But as soon as 
I owned property and 
had local interests on 
Long Island, I found I 
needed a good Brooklyn 
paper. So did my wife. 
Having been a New 
Yorker, where the news- 
papers represent simply 
the world-news in gen- 
eral, it was a new experi- 
ence to us to find a news- 
paper as much a practical 
working necessity as my 
watch or my door kev.” 


This is exactly what 
the Brooklyn newspapers 
were built for, and ex- 
actly what will sell most 
goods for you. Only the 
serving of local family 
interests, efficiently, has 
made Brooklyn papers 
powerful. 


There are 500,000 peo- 
ple on Long Island, a- 
great many of wealth and 
property, in addition to 
the Brooklyn population, 
and like the above quoted 
business man, they, as 
well as Brooklyn folk, 
find Brooklyn Papers 
among their indispens- 
able necessities. 


Investigate a situation 
so peculiar and fortunate 


from an_ advertising 
viewpoint, by writing 
to— 


Brooklyn Citizen 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
Brooklyn Standard Union 


Brooklyn Freie Presse 
Brooklyn Daily Times 
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Haunted by the Bogy 








Duplication 





If you want to make a pathway across a man’s brain, 


you have got to travel over it as often as you travel over 
the grass to make a pathway across his lawn. 


Every advertiser realizes this. Yet many advertisers 
confuse concentration with duplication and end up in 
scatteration. 





Duplication means more than you need of the same 
kind of stuff. Concentration means enough of the same 
kind of stuff applied in differént ways, where you need it 
to deliver the goods. 





No advertiser can get maximum efficiency from a 
local campaign, without the backing of a strong national 
campaign. And even then he fails to get one hundred 
per cent. efficiency unless he sends his national advertising 
to the same people who read his local advertising. 


Right Circulation Means Concentration 











The way to get nght circulation with 100 per cent. 
reinforcement is through “The Associated Sunday Maga- 
zines” and their twelve newspapers. They give you local 
concentration in centers where you have or want distribution. 


To Every Advertiser Who Is 
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The Associated Sunday 
Magazines Give You National 














and Local Circulation 





Twelve big newspapers give you local circulation in 
twelve big centers (and 13,766 smaller centers) where 
you can talk to the people as though your product were 
born and bred for them. You can play upon local feel- 
ing, local prejudice and local needs. 


Then by using the Associated Sunday Magazines 
that are part of these twelve big newspapers, you can talk 
to these same people as part of a vast campaign. You 
can impress them with the bigness of your product and 
with the broadness of its popularity. 


The Associated Sunday Magazines give you concen- 
tration of whose efficiency there can be no doubt. 


The Associated Sunday Magazines 


issued every week co-operatively and simultaneously 
by and as part of the Sunday editions of the 


Chicago Record-Herald -New-York Tribune Rocky Mountain News 
St. Louis Republic Boston Post Buffalo Courier 
Philadelphia Press Washington Star Detroit News-Tribune 
Pittsburgh Post Minneapolis Journal Baltimore Sun 


1 Madison Avenue, New York Record-Herald Building, Chicago 
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WHAT 80 WORDS, THREE 
TIMES A WEEK, DOES 
IN METROPOLIS 


STRIKING ILLUSTRATION OF VALUE 
OF SMALL SPACE INTELLIGENTLY 
FILLED IS AFFORDED BY THOMP- 
SON-STARRETT COMPANY 





By Cromwell Childe. 

Within a week after the Equi- 
table fire rumors were heard on 
every hand of the splendid build- 
ing the company was planning to 
erect on the old site. No one 
knew anything definite, but there 
were many surmises and an in- 
finite amount of talk. In the 
midst of it all, before the ruins 
had even begun to grow cold, this 
phrase was repeated, in a dozen 
different quarters: 

“I understand Thompson-Star- 
rett has got it.” 

No more telling proof could 
have been furnished of the possi- 
bilities that lie in small space, 
when that space is deftly made 
use of, The Equitable experience 
of the .Thompson-Starrett Com- 
pany has been duplicated time and 
time again. Few big building 
projects come up—and not in 
New York only—without it being 
reported that Thompson-Starrett 
has secured the contract. The lit- 
tle space, persistently used, has 
put this concern, in the minds of 
newspaper readers, in the cate- 
gory of the always-recognized, has 
made it as familiar and standard 
a name when it comes to building 
construction as “Uneeda” is in 
the case of biscuits. Though 
there have been few steadier and 
more persistent advertising cam- 
paigns, the cost has been incon- 
siderable in proportion to the ef- 
fect. The little ads, which now 
number hundreds and are known 
to be read and looked for by 
thousands of business men, have 
not only standardized a name and 
given it a reputation for quality 
in its field, but they have pushed 
up their writer into the front 
rank of advertising men. He 
was a man who knew nothing of 
advertising until he began to turn 
out these ads. 

To-day the campaign that has 





extended over several years, suc- 
cessful and talked of wherever 
big business is done and financial 
projects are launched, seems sim- 
ple, logical and of undoubted good 
judgment. But at its inception it 
was an advertising voyage upon 
uncharted seas. Nothing like it 
had ever been attempted. It is a 
very striking example of adver- 
tising in a very difficult way. 
Theoretically it is a kind of ad- 
vertising that stands almost alone 
by itself. It is widely read, yet 
not one reader in five thousand 
is a possible buyer. Moreover, 
practically no business at all can 
be directly traced to these ads. 
There is just one case where a re- 
mark made on the signing of a 
contract for a big Broadway 
structure led the Thompson-Star- 
rett Company to believe that 
possibly the ads and their sound, 








A FAIR ASSUMPTION 


Wherever you have any great 
institution, supremeinits partic- 
ular field, it is a fair assumption 
that it enjoys advantages com- 
mensurate with its importance. 

Wherever you have a great 
building institution, paramount 
in the volume and importance 
of its business, it is a fair as- 
sumption that it enjoys unusual 
advantages in the- purchasing 
.of materials, in the matter of 

deliveries, and in many other 
directions profitable toitsclients. 

Such is the actual position of 
this Company to-day. 


THOMPSON-STARRETT 
COMPANY 


Building Construction 




























SHOWING THE ADVANTAGES OF DEALING 
WITH THE BIGGEST COMPANY OF ITS KIND 


pungent commercial philosophy 
helped matters. And in this case 
it is by no means sure. 


Another interesting thing is 


that there has been no “follow- 
up”—there has been nothing to 
“follow-up”—no form letters or 
circulars sent out, nothing at all 
of that nature. 


The little ads 

















have simply gone out steadily, 
three times a week, in five spe- 
cially selected New York papers. 
No advertising in other cities: has 
ever been taken up. Outside of 
the simple small type head the 
limit is a hundred words of talk 
—just one idea, never’ more. 
There are seldom over ninety 
words, sometimes as few as sixty. 
The average is seventy-five to 
eighty. 

Not to sell directly, but to es- 
tablish a name and to make it, if 
possible, the first thought of in its 
line of trade, by a frank explana- 
tion of the aims, ideals, facilities, 
powers, achievements and possi- 
bilities of the concern behind it 
—that has been the idea back of 
these Thompson-Starrett ads. 

How much these small adver- 
tisements, all single column, prac- 
tically none of them over three 















BANKERS AND BUILDERS 


We are builders and not 
bankers, yet in one sense of the 
word we are both. 

We are builders by trade, and 
we are bankers in the respect 
that we are a dépositary for 
scores of millions of dollars an- 
nually entrusted to us by the 
property owners of this country 
‘in connection with the opera- 
tions we build for them. 

And we are bankers in. the 
larger sense that we handle 
these moneys so as to yield to 
Owners a maximum of income 
on their investments. 


THOMPSON-STARRETT 
COMPANY 


Building Construction” 




















DESIGNED TO SHOW COMPANY’S STABILITY 


and a half inches, have done of 
themselves to increase business no 
one can say. Least of all do Louis 
j- Horowitz, the president of 
Thompson- Starrett, or F. Irving 
Fletcher, the maker of these ads, 
know. They do know, however, 
that the little business pith and 
kernel “boxes,” told in so few 
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You Know 


—We Know 


McClure’s was never 
on a better basis—- 
never more satisfac- 
tory to the greatest 
number. 


We know it from 
our correspondence 
and the increasing 


demand for it. 


Has it ever proved 
other than advan- 
tageous to be allied 
with a_ strongly 
growing business? 


McClure’s is better 
than ever for the 
advertiser. 


McClure’s 


Magazine 


ERNEST F. CLYMER 
Mgr. Adv. Dept. 
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Nearly eighty years 
of paper making 


Papers of the House of Dexter—Princess, 
Levant and Unique Covers—are the embodi- 
ment of over three-quarters of a century of 
experience. 


Any progressive business man, advertising 
managet or printer who considers quality, 
service and price cannot go wrong if he selects 
one of these cover papers. 


Princess Covers: Distinctive, make a favorable 
first impression. Very durable, stand the hard 
knocks. Printing, folding and embossing qualities 
unsurpassed. Ten colors—20x 25-50 and 65 Ibs. and 
22% x 28%-90 and 110 lbs. Antique and plate finish. 
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Levant Covers: Give the effect of genuine leather, 
look rough, but are actually very smooth. Produce 
many rich and novel effects heretofore impossible. 
20 x 26, light, heavy and double thick. Latter weight 
has Levant finish on both sides, in any combination 
of the nine colors. 


Unique Covers: Moderate in cost, but have the 
color, texture, finish and durability necessary for the 
most efficient business literature. 20x 25-50 and 65 
Ibs. and 22x 28%-60 and 80 lbs. Ten colors. An- 
tique and plate finish. 


Write to-day for a reproduction of above four-page 
ad in September System. Sample books sent on re- 
quest. Always glad to advise with you, or answer 
questions. 


C. H. Dexter & Sons 


Box D, Windsor Locks, Conn. 
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words that a much occupied man 
of affairs can read and grasp in 
a casual second, have been of 
vast value, too great to be 
traced; figured in dollars and 
cents, or in any way analyzed. 
Three of these ads, some of 
those especially striking and sig- 
nificant, chosen by Mr. Fletcher, 
himself, are reproduced here, 


with comments by him, indicat- 
ing the idea he was trying 
to “get over’ in each case. 


For the feature of each ad of the 
long series already printed—and 
one of the chief factors in their 
success—is that it presents a dif- 
ferent thought from any other. In 
a measure the same idea is played 
over and over again, for empha- 
sis, but never twice in the same 
way. 

The history of how these ads 
began, the circumstances under 
which they first were written— 
their plan and space, even to the 
type face and border, has never 
been changed from the day of the 
first ad—an interesting one. It 
shows a cool head on the part of 
the head of the house, a keen in- 
tellect, ability to appreciate an un- 
known man’s work and confidence 
in an idea that kept on costing 
money, yet could not show returns 
on its face. 

“The idea,” says Mr. Fletcher, 
who continues to write the 
Thompson-Starrett copy, though 
he has been, for a little over a 
year, advertising manager of Saks 
& Co., “originated with Mr. Hor- 
owitz, president of the company. 
He has the distinction of being 
probably the only man who has 
ever had the courage or audacity 
to advertise a building company. 
He was of the opinion that the 
Thompson - Starrett Company, 
conducting a great enterprise, 
building great buildings, owed it 
to the public to explain what this 
organization was. what it stood 
for, how it was developing, how 
it could be depended upon. He 
was sure the public would under- 
stand. 

“He was pooh-poohed at first 
Such a thing had never been done 
before. It was not possible. You 
could not profitably advertise a 
construct‘on company. It was a 





simple waste of money. ° But he 
kept on. It is certain to-day—we 
can tell it in many different ways 
—that this advertising has had an 
influence, 

“This much is to be remem- 
bered. It must be understood, if 
our advertising problem and the 
way we have worked it out is 
appreciated. The Thompson-Star- 
rett Company had ‘arrived’ before 
it started to advertise. It did not 
advertise to become the greatest, 
but to show that it was the great- 
est. It wanted to show that its 
resources were as stable as a na- 
tional bank, that its name implies 
that quality in byilding construc- 
tion which the name of Tiffany 
implies in jewelry, and that it 
could drive a building to comple- 
tion just as a railroad train is 
driven to its-destination on sched- 
ule time. 

“All this was Mr. Horowitz's 
idea. Thompson-Starrett, under 
him, saw the crying evils of the 
building trade, the delays, causing 
losses on investments amounting 
to large sums, the frequent big 
additional cost of great buildings, 
the uncertainties, vexations, fail- 
ures to keep good faith. It made 
up its mind to standardize itself 
as the representative concern 
anywhere, and have it understood 
that this was its aim.” 

Since the campaign’s start no 
hand but Fletcher’s has been at 
these ads. He writes them in 
bunches, twenty-five or more at 2 
time, and keeps several months 
ahead. There comes a day when 
he intuitively feels that his ad- 
vance stock is growing low, or he 
suddenly knows that he has some- 
thing more to say. Then he will 
give up two or three nights in suc- 
cession to setting down what he 
has unconsciously thought out. He 
lives the Thompson-Starrett or- 
ganization to-day, the same as 
when, in a fire of enthusiasm, he 
wrote his first “copy,” It is, with 
him, a case of belief in and whole- 
hearted admiration for. That is 
the way he explains his success. 
He has discovered the spirit un- 
derlying. the big company and he 
has learned to express it in words 
and so that others can under- 
stand. 

















The “copy” is used in the Sun, 
the Times. the Evening Post, the 
Mail and the Globe, with one very 
slight change the same as in the 
original list. It has a somewhat 
unique distinction—that many of 
the ads, as they appear, are torn 
out of the papers by conservative 
business men who do not ordi- 
narily follow advertising closely, 
and preserved. The small space 








THE LION’S SHARE 


In business and in love, in 
fact, in all of man’s pursuits, 
he aspires to the lion’s share. 

We have spent ten years in 
perfecting a building organiza- 
tion and a system, both of 
which should be so superior to 
i the average as to justify our re- 
ceiving from the property own- 
ers'of this country the lion’s 
share of the building business. 

This advertisement is to ac- 
knowledge that we have re- 
ceived that share. 


THOMPSON-STARRETT 
COMPANY 


Buildiag Construction 























STATING EXTENT OF BUSINESS WITHOUT 
GIVING DETAILS 


is looked for to a greater degree 
than most other advertising. This 
is due to the striking common 
sense of the little paragraphs. 
They are sound commercial ax- 
ioms, given an effective modern 
touch. There is seldom one that 
is not, in one way or another, 
both entertaining and instructive. 
3ut the main point, the organiza- 
tion behind, is never lost sight of. 
The style is easy, smooth reading, 
with never a superfluous word. 
Possibly the most curious thing 
about these ads is that no one has 
ever tried to imitate them. 
+> 

W. O. Gundlach, formerly with the 
Nichols-Finn Advertising Company, 
Chicago, has been appointed advertising 


manager of the Nebraska Farmer, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 





H. Nelson Girdlestone has started a 
general agency at Pensacola, Fla. 
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You may din your story into the ears 
of millions and sell few goods—or 
whisper it to hundreds with over- 
whelming results. Depends on the 
goods—the story, but most of all, on 
the people you talk to—‘the audience.” 
Finding the people and the way to reach 
them in numbers, with economy, spells 
“success” for any. legitimate proposi- 
tion, 





published at Utica, N. Y., for 
nearly 30 years, has a regu- 
lar circulation of more than 
one hundred and forty thou- 
sand copies each week, and 
every one of them means a 
home. Not highway and by- 
way circulation—but whole 
family reading. Tersely, but 
fully told news stories of the 
week, literary contents of 
magazine quality, all splendid- 
ly illustrated. 


For sales promotion—or an 
introductory advertising cam- 
‘paign covering interior New 
York state, and the New Eng- 
land states, the SATURDAY 
GLOBE has no equal, either 
from the standpoint of econ- 
omy or effectiveness. 


We can prove it, and it 
looks like good business on 
your part to give us an invi- 
tation to lay the proofs be- 
fore you. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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The San Francisco Examiner 


Answers The Chicago Tribune 


“No other metropolitan newspaper in the United States 
enjoys such complete supremacy in the section where it is 
published as does THE TRIBUNE in Chicago.” 


The above advertisement from Printers’ Ink is 
erroneous as follows: 


1. The San Francisco Examiner regularly 
prints its excess. advertising over the combined 
advertising of its two morning contemporaries. 
This the Chicago Tribune cannot do. 


2. The circulation of The San Francisco 
Examiner exceeds the combined circulation of its 
two morning contemporaries on week days and 
double the combined circulations of its two con- 
temporaries on Sunday. The Chicago Tribune 
can make no such comparison. 


3. The San Francisco Examiner publishes 
more classified advertising than its two morning 
contemporaries and three evening contemporaries 
combined. No such comparison is made in 
Chicago and probably in no other city but San 
Francisco. 


M, D. HUNTON 
Eastern Representative 
220 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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The San Francisco Examiner 
Answers The Chicago Tribune 


4th. The San Francisco Examiner publishes 
more real estate advertising than the other five 
dailies of the city combined. The Chicago Tribune 
cannot duplicate this comparison. 

Sth. The San Francisco Examiner publishes 
exclusively in the morning field 85% of the adver- 
tising of men’s clothing stores in San Francisco. 
The Chicago Tribune falls short on this compari- 
son by many parasangs. 

6th. The San Francisco Examiner has made 
tremendous gains in advertising, while the other 
two morning newspapers have been suffering 
heavy losses. For the period January | to August 
31, 1912, compared with the corresponding period 
of 1911, 

The Examiner gained 533,666 lines, 

the Chronicle Jost 59,644 lines, 

the Call Jost 60,858 lines. 
This evidence of supremacy cannot be duplicated 
by the Chicago Tribune. 

Numerous other tests of “complete supremacy” 
might be cited on which the Chicago Tribune can- 
not make good, but the above half dozen will 
doubtless serve the purpose as well as a greater 
number. 

W. H. WILSON 


Western Representative 
909 Hearst Building, Chicago 
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FASHIONS IN AUTOMOBILE 
ILLUSTRATIONS 





THE CONSTANT STRUGGLE FOR 
“ SOMETHING DIFFERENT” STARTS 
VOGUES IN ILLUSTRATIONS JUST 
AS IN .GARMENTS —THE EIGHT 
ESSENTIALS OF AUTOMOBILE PIC- 
TURES IN THE ORDER OF THEIR 
IMPORTANCE—SOME EXAMPLES OF 
VARIED TREATMENT 





By W. Livingston Larned. 

“Here is a proposition I’ll make 
to you,” said the advertising man- 
ager of an automobile manufac- 
turing industry, “I'll spend $25,000 
in the next six months, give you 
the account ard promise still 
more, if you will originate a new 
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sion two evenings ago concerning 
the merits and demerits of auto 
mobile advertising. We had 
page bring us a copy of a big fat 
motoring magazine. We turned 
over the sheets, one after th 
other, and ‘talked turkey.” W< 
were looking for trouble. 

“The majority of us came to 
the conclusion that there was far 
too much similarity. We glanced 
over twenty individual advertise 
ments. Seventeen of them used 
halftone, photographic  illustra- 
tions of the cars, relieved her: 
and there by a suggestion of the 
‘human interest’ element. Th 
others were rather ambitious. 
There were paintings, hand-let 
tered texts, elaborate pen-and-ink 
sketches and flat, postery effects, 
peculiar to the 





way of showing 
our car. Draw it 
differently — have 
it photographed 
differently — get 
our advertising 
out of the abom- 


German school ot 
art. Much ingenu- 
ity had been shown 
by the industrious 
few. But an alarm- 
ing percentage 
were reminiscent 





inable present-day 
rut, and we can 
talk business.” 

This remark was 
directed to the 
president of one 
of the more suc- 
cessful advertising 
agencies. 

It was said in 
all sincerity. 

The advertising 
manager contin- 
ued: “T’ll be frank 
with you, Joe. All 
of us are sick of 
our past and pres- 
ent copy. We be- 





of each other. 
Well engraved re- 
productions of 
cars. To the lay- 
man they all looked 
tremendously alike. 

“IT want you to 
understand me, 
however. I _ be- 
lieve in showing a 
picture of the car 
if you are selling 
automobiles, and 
if you are selling 
washing powder [ 
favor the use of 
the package. Pho- 
tographs are con- 





lieve it is assisting 
in salesmanship 
and in gaining 
‘good 


will,’ but I 
have never been 


vincing. Still, there 
is always some- 
thing new under 
the sun, and as we 








personally satisfied 
over the results. I 
am very, very cer- 
tain that our ‘copy’ 
can be made more 
efficient, more striking, more artis- 
tically and commercially produc- 
tive. 

“The business manger of our 
concern, myself and three or four 
club friends had a lively discus- 


SUBTLE DIFFERENCES OF 
MENT THAT INDIVIDUALIZE EACH 
CAR 





edged over to our 
own advertisement 
we were one in 
simultaneous im- 
pression that some 
of the other fellows had it all 
over us. They had used photo- 
graphs as the basis of an illustra- 
tion and then executed a few fancy 
steps, just to show they were not 
in the Rip Van Winkle class. 


TREAT- 
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POPULAR 
MONTHLY 


A Golden Opportunity 


This is the year of plenty. 

From every Middle Western 
State come tales of marvelous 
yield of grain and fruit and vege- 
table. 

No one can compute the mil- 
lions that the farmers of the Mid- 
dle West. will receive for their 
crops this fall. 

It will be hundreds of millions 
more than ever in the nation’s 
history. 

Already the stream of golden 
grain is flowing, with rapidly in- 
creasing volume, into warehouse 
and market. 

And a stream of yellow gold is 
flowing back. 

It reaches the farmer, the mer- 
chant, the banker, the whole Mid- 
dle West. 

Are you grasping this oppor- 
tunity, Mr. Advertiser? 

It is no ordinary chance. May- 
be, the like will not be seen again 
in your lifetime. 

Are you marshalling your ad- 
vertising battalions with every 
possible resource, for a conquest 
of this golden flood? 

If not, wake up, it’s the chance 
of a lifetime for a business build- 
ing campaign. More growth can 


be made this year than in three 
ordinary years. 

Concentrate your advertising 
forces in the Middle West and you 
will reap the harvest. It’s logical 
and it’s true. 

You can reach 526,000 prosper- 


ous Middle Western homes 
through the People’s Popular 
Monthly. 


It is pre-eminently the maga- 
zine of the Middle West. 

Its circulation is concentrated 
in the Middle West. 

It is published in the Middle 

Nest. 
_It meets Middle West condi- 
tions. 

It covers the homes. of this sec- 
tion with less waste than any 
other medium. 

Circulation is always _ proved, 
and every copy goes directly into 
some prosperous home on a paid 
in advance subscription. 

This is the year of the Middle 
West and the People’s Popular 
Monthly should be first on your 
list. Ask your agency or let us 
show you proof that this maga- 
zine is the dominating advertising 
force in a market of more than 
$500,000,000. 


People’s Popular Monthly 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


W. E. 
1017 py Bldg. * 
Chicago, Ill. 
R. R. Rive, 
711 Globe Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


*_. C, A Coun, 
409 Globe Democrat Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Davin D. LEE 
1702 Flatiron Bldg., 
York City. 
0G, 
306 Gambet Bldg. 
Kansas City, 
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“I am a strong believer in ‘in- 
dividuality.” Our president ad- 
mires and respects originality. 


Both of us agree on one point, 
thank heaven: here is a real. live, 
up-to-the-minute aeroplane Twen- 
big 


tieth Century. The great 
public has a warm 
spot in its heart 
for the chaps who 
do new things. It 
gives warm wel- 
come to any sane 
innovation. 

“Why, say, two 
years ago a man 
came to the head 
of our draughting 
and engineering 
department with 
the rough outline 
of a_ self-starter. 
Our cars_ had 
never been 
equipped with 
them. ‘They hurt 
the engine,’ growl- 
ed the superintend- 
ent, ‘I wouldn't 
think of introduc- 
ing them. Let well 
enough alone. The 
crank is the safe 
thing. It’s giving 
fine service. Why 
play with an un- 
known quantity ?’ 

But we were 
forced to put in 





the _ self-starters 
just the same. 
People wanted 
them — _ insisted 
upon having them. 
The old crank 
worked but 


there’s a new gen- 
eration on the map 
and with women 
running cars it 
isn’t exactly modern to be com- 
pelled to summon five or six day 
laborers, a steam hoist and a 
member of the strong arm squad 
every time you want to start your 
machine. 

“To return to the real object of 
my conference: We've been run- 
ning straight photographs of our 
cars, carefully retouched. Our 
ads have been clean, sensible 


pieces of copy. We have grown 
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PLENTY OF VARIETY AND HUMAN 
APPEAL 





large enough and, consequent]; 
broad enough to experiment. 

want to put a little of that ‘sel; 
starter’ stuff into our advertisin: 
I believe that, just as the publi 
discovers and appreciates th; 
which is novel and practical in . 
_ Car, so will it pa 
. homage to a lik 


spirit in moto 
publicity. Give m 
something new, 


but give me som: 
thing practical. 
shall not handica 
you. It isn’t nec 
essary for you to 
stick to straigh; 
paintings. I do 
not insist that you 
shall employ a 
pen-and-ink spe 
cialist with a styl 
as radical as 
Beardsley; I leave 
it all to you. What 
have you to of- 
fer?” 

The above con- 
versation is well- 
nigh verbatim. It 
is an expression 
not uncommon to- 
day in advertising 
circles, That many 
brains have given 
the deepest con- 
sideration to the 
evolving of new 
treatments for il- 
lustrating cars is 
best verified by a 
glance through the 
current  publica- 
tions, 

To show the car 
as it is, to do so 
artistically, faith- 
fully and yet some- 
: what differently, is 
no trifling task. Those who have 
studied the ‘game’ and who have, 
of their own accord, attempted to 
break away from straight photo- 
graphs will tell you that the task 
is equivalent to discovering a 
new world or animating the ashes 
of a dead empire. 

“Oh, why don’t you do some- 
thing new?” some one once asked 
Paul de Longpré, world-wide fa- 
mous for paintings of flowers. 




















The credited response is apropos. 
“] have given the matter great 
consideration, Friend X. It only 
remains for nature to invent a 
new flower.” 

Illustrations for automobiles 
have no reason to exist if sev- 
eral essentials be forgotten or ig- 
nored. In the order of their im- 
portance, as an experienced man 
gives it to us, these essentials may 
be set down as follows: 

(a) Fidelity in picturing the 
actual machine. 

(b) Absolute correctness as to 
mechanical details. 

(c) Preserving general contour 
and “lines.” 

(d) Figures always in correct 
proportion to car. 

(e) Attractive environments. 

(f) Give impression of luxury 
and pleasure of riding. 

(g) Introduction of appropri- 
ate figure work. 

(h) Individuality of technique. 

With a great many advertis- 
ers the last rule is by no means 
the least. They place it first of 
all and base important continuous 
campaigns upon an artist’s “idea” 
as to style of treatment. 

The manufacturer of a new car 
started out with the grim deter- 
mination to “do something new 
in illustrating” several years ago. 
At the close of the initial year he 
was disheartened and _ discour- 
aged. He did not secure the 
marked d'fference in pictures he 
had hoped to make a feature of 
his advertising. When plates 
were made, type set up and the 
finished product in the magazines 
the ads were just about “the same 
as all the rest.” 

He didn’t give up. 

Information relative to a cer- 
tain art student in a certa'n popu- 
lar school of design reached his 
ears. 

“Oh, Jimmy can’t draw _auto- 
mobiles!” explained an agency 
man, who investigated the mat- 
ter. “He’s as raw as the stock 
yards. His work is a joke at the 
Academy. Everybody laughs at 
his drawings. They are eccentric, 
unnatural, exaggerated, impos- 
sible.” 

“Jimmy” was assigned to make 
a drawing in two colors, He was 
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Influence 


The influence 
of The 
Woman’s Home 
Companion 
grows faster 
than its 
circulation 
grows, and its 
circulation 
grows fast. 
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told that the car must be essen- 
tially correct in mechanical fea- 
tures; otherwise he could “go as 
far as he liked.” What was 
wanted was his own version of 
the art work 
——and Jimmy did. 











pret polish of wood, gleam o/ 
metal, etc. Pen lines are danger- 
ous little affairs. It is so aggra- 
vatingly possible to spend a day 
on a line drawing of a car and 
then have it appear as if said car 

had been in com- 





Jimmy made 
good. Jimmy start- 
ed the first origi- 
nal thought in 
automobile pictor- 
ial work. He orig- 


inated a_ school, 
after a fashion |~ 
peculiarly his own. | > 
Wiseacres saw 


these designs and 
shook their heads. 
“What frightful 
drawings,” they 
said, whoever 
heard of such a 
thing! The artist 
isn’t even a me- 
chanical draughts- 


man. He doesn’t 
know the differ- 
ence between a 


spark plug and a 
pint of lubricating 
oil.” 

And so, wth 
this running ver- 
bal start, voiced by 
a tight little tribe 
notable for 
knocks, the cam- 
paign boomed 
merrily on its way 
to success. Peo- 
ple opened their 
eyes and blinked. 
The drawings were immeasurably 
popular. They sold cars where 
cars had not been sold before. 

Jimmy’s method was not start- 
lingly unique. He refused to 
draw in every nut and bolt and 
high light. He filled in the 
shadow places with bold spots of 





warm, natural color. He simpli- 
fied everything. The __illustra- 
tions were really restful to tlfe 
eye. 


No small amount of patience 
and ability is necessary in making 
a pen-and-ink drawing of an au- 
tomobile. The knowledge of 
knowing what to “leave out” is 
little less than a gift. Halftones, 
as in wash drawings or photo- 
graphs naturally and easily inter- 














COMBINING THE SPIRIT WITH THE 
LETTER 





mission for ten o1 
twenty years. The 
famous Abbey, 
master of pen 
technique, said: 
“Yes, it is not 
difficult to make a 
true-tone pen-and- 
ink drawing. It’s 
only a matter of 
time, and experi- 
ence. I’ve been at 
it for twenty-five 
years and I’m just 
beginning to know 
how.” 
A rather mod- 
est remark from 
a splendidly 
equipped artist. It 
was Mr. Abbey’s 
opinion that those 
men who became 
proficient in the 
art were artists 
who “painted” 
with a pen. 
Many years of 
automobile — pub- 
licity passed be- 
fore students of 
the work discov- 
ered what an ex- 
cellent field there 
was init for “story 
illustrations.” Up 
to this period pictures of cars, in- 
corporating sl’ght fieure composi- 
tions, were used. No one seemed 
to realize to what an extent the 
automobile had become a vital fac- 
tor in everyday life. Those very 
near and very human elements 
began to put in an appearance. 
The picnic along the pretty coun- 
try road, the business man on his 
way to his office, the merry party 
just alighting at the golf club, the 
wonderland trip up rugged moun- 
tain paths to where peaceful val- 
leys could be seen far below and a 
hundred and one happy, amiable 
combinations, into the drawing of 
which artists threw more than 
ordinary enthusiasm. 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Over Half a Million — Gained 


From January to August inclusive—the first eight months of 1912 compared 
with the same period last year. 





LED ALLL, OTHER MORNING AND SUNDAY 
NEWSPAPERS IN ADVERTISING GAINS 


The American's great gain in Total Advertising of 551,903 lines, and in Dry 
Goods Advertising of 254,648 lines, is a glowing testimonial to the tremendous BUY- 
ING POWER of its wonderful ‘‘Quantity-Quality” Circulation. 

Dry Goods Advertising is constant advertising. It is advertising to-day for direct 
results to-morrow. It feels every pulse-beat of local conditions. Any decrease or 
increase in the value of a newspaper as an advertising medium it feels almost instantly. 
Naturally it follows the trend of BEST RESULTS. It is therefore significant that 
the New York American leads all other New York Morning and Sunday News- 
papers in Dry Goods Advertising gain—as told by the figures of the record for the 
first eight months of 1912 as well as of August, the month just passed. 


EIGHT MONTHS 


January to August Inclusive 
In Total Advertising :— 


AMERICAN GAINED 551,903 LINES 
World Gained 141,777 Lines 
Herald Lost 301,948 Lines 


In Dry Goods Advertising :— 
AMERICAN GAINED 254,648 LINES 


World Gained 184,705 Lines 
Herald Gained 93,856 Lines 
Figures Compiled by N. Y. Evening Post 
AUGUST 
The Month Just Passed 


In Total Advertising: — 


AMERICAN GAINED = 95,338 LINES 
Gained 


World 30,580 Lines 





Herald Lost 61,207 Lines 

In Dry Goods Advertising : — 
AMERICAN GAINED 27,355 LINES 
World Gained 19,729 Lines 
Herald Gained 7,052 Lines 


Figures Compiled by N. Y. Evening Post 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
The New York American gained in August 180 columns of 
Classified Advertising, The World and Herald lost. 


Advertising That Pays GROWS 
Advertising That Grows PAYS 
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Egypticnne STRAIGHTS Cigarettes 
On the “Great White Way,” New York City 


Supreme National publicity! 


Two mammoth Electrical displays, dominating the two 
spots in the United States where the greatest crowds 
are to be found every day. 


Two hundred thousand daily in New York. 


Ten million annually in Atlantic City. 


Some of the feats of the “Egyptienne STRAIGHTS” Girl 
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Egyptienne STRAIGHTS Cigarettes 
On the Board Walk, Atlantic City 


These enormous crowds include the real buying people 
from every City in the United States, as well as thou- 
sands from all parts of the world. 


And the advertisement is of such attraction and novelty 
] as to practically guarantee telling the story of 


EGYPTIENNE STRAIGHTS CIGARETTES 
to each individual in this tremendous circulation. 


Write us for particulars of our unusual Outdoor Advertising Serv- 
ice, covering the leading publicity centres of America, 





All changes done entirely in Electric Lights. 
e 
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Now, with the storehouse of 
subjects still stocked to overflow- 
ing, it has become necessary to 
originate crisp, clever treatments, 
if one series is to stand out from 
another, 

In order to accomplish this, 
advertisers and agencies have 
held out alluring offers to men 
capable of planning that ‘“some- 
what different” treatment even the 
most prosaic and inexperienced 
reader keenly enjoys. Magazine 
illustrators, with international 
reputations have made designs, 
while the rank and file of agency 
service has kept a string of 
candles burning in a tense earn- 
est quest for the absolutely 
original. 

“Our stuff looks too much like 
the J. & B. account,” you will 
hear a concern complain, “it’s all 
wrong. The public is certain to 
be confused by this similarity. 
Put different men on our illus- 
trating. It may cost alittle more 
but it’s worth it. The K. & L. 
folks used combination pen and 
ink and halftone last year. This 
year they are using flat tones in 
gray and black and white. _ It’s 
novel. Why can’t we do some- 
thing different? Get busy.” 

“Fashions” change in advertis- 
ing pictures. 

A necktie house or a clothing 
concern would not think of man- 
ufacturing the same old_ styles 
and patterns year after year. Ex- 
perience has taught them that 
vogtues are as uncertain as weath- 
er-vanes. People are fickle to 
any given thing. Comedy has its 
popular appeal one theatrical sea- 
son; comedy-drama the next, 
while another season may bring 
melodrama strongly to the front. 
The advertiser must consider this 
variable sentiment when he puts 
type and picture on paper. f 

A résumé of the many and in- 
teresting styles of automobile ad- 
vertising convinces us that the 
motor car has come into its own 
Wonderful are the technical 
treatments of the cars alone. 
From wood-cuts to intricate 
pen and inks, these treatments 
display a rather commendable 
research through thousands of 
portfolios. 
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POSITION NEXT TO PAT- 
TERN ARTICLES 


TECLA, 
New York, Sept. 4, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We request the favor of your opinion 
by return mail on the following sub- 
ject: 

There are a number of publications 
in the United States who sell patterns 
for dresses, waists, coats, etc., and ad- 
vertise these patterns in their papers 
in the form, maké-up and type, same 
as used in the regular editorial part 
of the publication. Usually, a_descrip- 
tion of a number of garments is given, 
together with a number of illustrations 
and finally mention is made on the 
same page that patterns of these models 
can be obtained at from ten cents to 
three dollars, or more. 

There can hardly be a question that 
these so-called editorials are merely 
advertisements of the pattern depart- 
ment of the publication, even if they 
are mentioned in the table of contents, 
and we contend that they must be con- 
sidered an advertisement as long as the 
source where the pattern can be ob- 
tained and the prices of patterns are 
mentioned on the same page or referred 
to as to be found on some other page. 
In any event, such a page cannot be 
classified as editorial. 

Kindly advise us of your opinion on 
this matter, and tell us if we are right 
or wrong. 

TECLA. 

_ There are two ways of look- 
ing at this question and good ar- 
guments can be produced on both 
sides. In one sense, the print- 
ing of the price and source from 
which the patterns can be pur- 
chased causes such reading mat- 
ter technically to fall under the 
head of advertising. A broader 
and more reasonable interpreta- 
tion, however, would classify 
the matter as reading. In mak- 
ing up Printers’ INK’s monthly 
summaries of the volume of ad- 
vertising carried in the leading 
magazines, it has always been the 
custom of this office to count 
these pattern articles as_ reading 
matter rather than advertising. 

If, as we suspect may be the 
reason for the Tecla inquiry, the 
advertiser has a contract calling 
for position “next to reading 
matter.” in our opinion the spirit 
as well as the letter of the con- 
tract is fulfilled if position is 
given alongside the pattern arti- 
cles. It should be borne in mind 
that for the class of women who 
buy the fashion magazines, no 
kind of reading matter can be 

















published which will have greater | 
interest and receive more careful 
reading than information about 
styles of dress. The fact that the 
publishers of the magazine will 
furnish the patterns at a stipu- 
lated price does not detract from 
the value of the article but, on 
the contrary, actually adds to it. 
Therefore the advertisement 
placed next to such article re- 
ceives a first-class position. If 
the advertiser, for personal rea- 
sons, does not fancy this posi- 
tion, the time for him to enter 
his objections and to arrive at a 
clear understanding with the pub- 
lisher is before the- contract is 
signed and not afterward.—-[Ed. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 
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SHOULD HE HAVE SHOWN THE 
FLAW? 





E1ters Music Howse. 
The Nation’s Largest. 
Established in Every Important Western 
City. 
PorTLaAnpD, Ore., Aug. 
Dear Mother Printers’ Ink: 

That rug salesman’s story in “The 
Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom,” page 
86, of the August 8th issue of your 
most highly valued publication, does 
not quite correctly diagnose the situa- 
tion to our way of thinking. 

The salesman’s procedure in asking 
a customer to and 2 flaw in the rug 
was wrong. What was the use of the 
salesman airing his superior knowledge 
and creating in the minds of his pros- 
pective buyers, the realization that they 
themselves knew comparatively nothing 
about rug values. If the rug salesman 
had stated at the outset that the par- 
ticular rug under consideration had a 
flaw, and showed customer this flaw, he 
would have gained customer’s confidence 
without having customer discldse to 
salesman the fact of his (customer’s) 
utter lack of knowledge. 

E1rers Music House. 
J._RovussEttot, 
Sales Manager. 
———_+o-7——_———_ 


The National Sales Managers Asso- 
ciation of America, at their convention 
recently held in St. Paul, elected the 
following officers: President, H. H 
Bigelow, of Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul; 
first vice-president, E. D. Gibbs, Phila- 
deIphia; second vice-president, George 
H. Eberhard, San Francisco; third vice- 
president, J. E. Spencer, Minneapolis; 
secretary, C. H. Ashton, Omaha; treas- 
urer, Robert B. McGowan, Cincinnati. 


27, 1912. 


H. Spencer Lewis, the mail-order spe- 
cialist, who organized and launched the 
advertising and mail-order campaign for 
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the American Voltite Company, has gone 
with the Ethridge Company, New York. 











MUNSEY 





S_ place in our 
NATIONAL LIFE 
by Mr. Munsey 


OTHER TIMELY ‘ARTICLES 
and GQOD FICTION 


_SEPTEMBER 
eine 1S CENTS* “sie 








UNSEY’S 

Magazine has 

carried the 
advertising of the 4 big 
seed houses for 5 years. 
There are 23 other 
similar advertisers who 
have used Munsey’s 
several seasons. 


The Frank A. Munsey 
Company 
175 Fifth Ave., New York 
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“VOTES FOR SLANG” 


TOO EXPRESSIVE TO BE RULED OUT ON 
THE GROUND OF INELEGANCE, SAY 
WELL-KNOWN ADVERTISING MEN— 
NOT ALL AND NOT ALWAYS AP- 
PROPRIATE, HOWEVER—DEFENDERS 
FOR THE QUOTATION, TOO. 


By C. R. Tretibeliliee 
Advertising Manager of Do ige Menu- 
facturing Company, Mishawaka, Ind. 

A short time ago the Dodge 
Manufacturing Company received 
this letter from a dealer: 

“From the Dodge advertising 
matter [ get inspiration and a 
great many good ideas. ‘There 
is no doubt about the success of 
your work in this direction. 
Please give me your own opin- 


ion on the value of common 
American. slang and _ quotation 


marks as used so generously in 
the Dodge publications and Dodge 
ads. What purposes do_ they 
serve?” 

I put the matter up to our 
president, M. W. Mix, and to 
our sales manger, D. J. Campbell, 
both being vitally interested in 
the subject of advertising. 

Mr. Campbell said: 

“Slang serves to attract atten- 
tion to and create interest in a 
sales message, because it is the 
language of the selling organiza- 
tion in all lines of business. It 
pierces the tough hides of indif- 
ference, when the English of Lind- 
ley Murray, or Emerson, wouldn’t 
make a scratch. It tells in a 
phrase what would require a para- 
graph of Back Bay English. It 
is not literature, but it is adver- 
tising.” 

Mr. Mix said: 

“It seems to take a certain 
amount of swing to affect the or- 
dinary individual in times like the 
present, and the ordinary effort 
does not seem to reach the spot, 
although, of course there is a 
human element in all our efforts, 
and we must cater more or less 
to it. Sometimes it seems to be 
advisable to use slang to help the 
other fellow over the bogs in his 
English vocabulary. Slang should 
rot be used because it is slang, 
but only when it expresses to the 
mind of the ‘other fellow’ some 


graphic idea which he will quick- 
ly understand. Personally, I be- 
lieve that slang is used a great 
many times when it could have 
been better omitted. But it seems 
to go, so what’s the use?” 

Laying these opinions with my 
own before the dealer, he replied: 

“Mr. Mix, Mr. Campbell and 
yourself are right, judging from 
the standpoint of results. 1 have 
sold some goods without the aid 
of slang, but at times have felt 
that it might be used to good ef- 
fect.” 

This correspondence got me all 
worked up on the subject of 
slang, and I forthwith asked some 
opinions: from particular friends 
over the country, some of whom 
are spending thousands of dollars 
in sales promotion and publicity 
work, and who are using all sorts 
of talk in their copy. I got a lot 
of replies: 

“The question you raise,” John 
Lee Mahin said, “is one that is 
not settled in our office, but fre- 
quently comes up for discussion. 
As an instance, our Mr. Wilbur 
D. Nesbit suggested as a catch- 
phrase for the Corono Mills Com- 


pany the following: ‘National 
Oats—National Eats.’ It seems 


as if writers of the exceptional 
ability of Mr. Nesbit, Mr. Hub- 
bard and Mr. Davis are more 
willing to use slang than those 
who are not so sure of them- 
selves. Mr. Nesbit states that the 
way our vocabulary has grown is 
by slang phrases becoming so use- 
ful and expressive that they have 
in time become an integral part 
of our language.” 

“You have asked me an exceed- 
ingly difficult question,” writes 
Samuel C. Dobbs. “If I had to 
answer yes or no. I would say 
no, I do not believe in slang. On 
the other hand, in rare instances 
it seems to carry a thought more 
impressively than anything else. 
For instance, in my copy I some- 
times use ‘touches the dry spot.’ 
But I always avoid carefully any- 
thing that has a tendency toward 
common slang expressions that 


might in any way be offensive to 
the great number of people who 
object to slang. 

“Expressive slang, not unlike 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


has a known productive value for many advertisers. 
The following letter is only one of many which we 
have received showing what it has accomplished as 
a result producer for its advertising patrons. 



































THE JANESVILLE MACHINE CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sulky, Gang and Walking Plows, Disk and Shovel Cultivators 
Lever Harrows, Seeders, Weeders, Disk and Spading Harrows 
Corn Planters, Listers, Sowers 


Janesville, Wis. 
February 19, 1912 
Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen:-— 

Your favor of the 15th at hand, asking 
for the reason why we use the Wallaces’ 
Farmer to advertise our line of goods. 

First and foremost is the class of sub-— 
scribers that your paper has, and the territory 
which it covers. 

The next reason is that we believe in the 
principles that your paper stands for, and we 
are glad to patronize a medium that is doing 
so much to improve conditions with the farmers 
of this country. 

We consider your paper at the top of the 
list, and one of the few that is working along 
educational lines. In fact your paper, to 
our way of thinking, is what a farm paper 
should be. 

The results we have obtained by using your 
medium have been very satisfactory, and as 
we key our advertisements we keep track in 
that way of what we are doing, and we are glad 
to state that your publication is up in the 
front ranks. 

With personal regards from the writer, 


cc Yours truly, J. A. CRAIG. 


WALLACES’ FARMER is the Standard Farm Paper of Iowa 
and the only agricultural journal in the state which requires pay in 
advance for subscriptions and stops when the time is up. Guaranteed 
paid in advance circulation exceeding 70,000 copies weekly. 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa 








George W. Herbert, Inc., 
Western Representatives, 
First Nat’l Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Il. 









Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Eastern Representatives, 

41 Park Row, 

New York City. 


Member of Standard Farm Paper Association. 
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dynamite, has tremendous force, 
but is a mighty dangerous thing 
to ‘monkey with. I do not re- 
call that I have ever had to re- 
sort to quotations in newspaper 
or magazine copy. Sometimes in 
booklets it is admissible or desir- 
able. Dodge copy is so uniform- 
ly good and well written that, 
while I never expect to buy any 
pulleys and have little taste for 
engineering problems, I derive 
pleasure and profit from reading 
your stuff, on account of its ex- 
cellence.” 

“As for slang,” says Elbert 
Hubbard, “I never use it, but I 
often read ads that are slangy 
and am impressed by them.” 

What do you know about that? 

Joe Mitchell Chapple said: 

“Tt’s a trifle difficult to deter- 
mine just the border-line between 
some slang and correct English, 
for you know siang verse often 
falls into quotations. Personally, 
I am a firm believer in expressive 
words even if they do border on 
‘slang-land.’ My impression is 
that people like the fresh earnest- 
ness that is characteristic of some 
colloquialisms, especially in adver- 
tising. Quotations of any kind, 
if trite, it seems to me are always 
effective.” 

“T think I have used both slang 
and quotations in advertising,” E. 
St. Elmo Lewis said, “but I be- 
lieve their use largely depends on 
the purpose of the advertisement 
and the class of people it is in- 
tended to reach. I have found 
slang very effective in some cases 
and I have found quotations much 
better than something original, 
when the latter was my own, 
and the former was the concen- 
trated experience of a master 
mind.” 

David L. Taylor writes: 

“The subject of slang is a big 
one and one that may be looked 
at from several different angles. 
Personally, I cannot say that I 


am an ardent admirer of a too 
liberal use of slang in printed mat- 
ter of any kind, but there is no 
question that slang is a method 
of expression that is more at- 
tractive used verbally than in the 
written words. 
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“On the other hand, English as 
it is spoken by the average Amer- 
ican is decidedly snappier, crisper 
and more interesting than that 
used by any other English-speak- 
ing race on the face of the earth, 
and because of our use of slang 
—not the vernacular of the boot- 
black and ‘newsie,’ but the crisp, 
terse, snappy words and phrases 
that have been coined by the 
twentieth century business man 
to fill a distinct need in the mat- 
ter of expression. 

“We have been called a nation 
of phrase-makers and have been 
given considerable credit as such. 
You must admit that most of 
these phrases are very apt and de- 
scribe what we have in mind a 
great deal more forcefully and 
emphatically than would a care- 
fully chosen and studied use of 
correct English. 

“In this day and age, the quick- 
est way of getting to a thing is 
the one that is most favored, and 
that is why slang appeals to and 
is made use of so liberally by the 
average American. This being 
the case, I would certainly con- 
sider that a judicious use of slang 
in printed matter or advertising 
matter of any kind is not only 
excusable but distinctly valuable. 
It is possible that the college pro- 
fessor would not agree with me 
in this, but I think that the aver- 
age business man will, and adver- 
tising is distinctly a business man’s 
proposition.” 

“Within limitations of good 
sense and decency,” declares Rob- 
ert Frothingham, “I am a believer 
in the slang habit. Publicity aims 
at persuasion. The language of 
persuasion adapts itself to an 
economy of means to ends, There- 
fore, the printed language of per- 
suasion always tends to get as 
near as possible to the spoken 
language of persuasion. 

“What, then. is the modern 
characteristic of the spoken lan- 
guage of persuasion ? The con- 
crete impression rather than an 
abstract impression. 

“The day of stilted rhetoric is 
over, at least for all persuaders 
who want to get close to the peo- 
ple. The last two decades have 
seen a marked indifference in the 














style of our American speech. In 
our daily speech we aim to be 
graphic and vivid. We get this 
quality by being just as concrete 
as possible. We make an illus- 
tration serve as an argument; we 
make a quotation start a line of 
mental suggestion; we use pictur- 
esque slang to catch and hold at- 
tention. 

“The fact is nowadays people 
think in concrete images rather 
than in abstract processes. They 
are spurred to their conclusions 
by apt illustrations and quota- 
tions, and by the picturesque col- 
loquialisms of the ‘man in the 
street.’ Indeed, that ‘man in the 
street’ is now equipped with the 
most rich and imaginative vocab- 
ulary. He affects us all. We 
warm towards him as he talks in 
his warm fashion. It isn’t a mat- 
ter of whether his talk is elegant 
or not according to the higher 
standard of speech, but it is the 
matter of ‘getting there. As a 
persuasive talker this man has 
the race. 

“So, if we want to persuade we 
must talk more or less as he does. 
Otherwise lots of people will go 
to sleep while we are talking, and 
even those people who cherish the 
more ancient elegance of speech 
are interested in the more pic- 
turesque speech of the present-day 
man. 

“So it is natural for the printed 
speech to resemble that spoken 
speech. The majority of those 
who read it actually require that 
style, while those who prided 
themselves on their fine taste are 
now willing to tolerate and accept 
that new style. 

“I believe in the warm collo- 
quial style in printed publicity. 
This, of course, doesn’t mean 
lapse into vulgarity or into the 
slang of mental laziness. To 
make the right use of apt slang 
requires keen mental effort. The 
difference between lazy slang and 
apt slang marks the difference be- 
tween the mentally indolent man 
and the mentally alert man. And 
so I could go on, but I guess you 
have gotten the gist of my idea.” 

Hugh Chalmers has this to say: 
“It is very easy to overdo slang, 
and many people do overdo it; 
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Beginning October 1, 1912, 
GRIT’S advertising rate will be 
seventy-five cents per agate line 
flat, superseding the present card 
which has been in effect since Oc- 
tober 1, 1906. 

The circulation of GRIT on 
which this.new card is based is 
the average for the year 1911 of 
251,092 copies weekly. 

The average circulation for 
the first seven months of 1912 
was 282,363 copies, but what- 
ever the current figure may ex- 
ceed the 1911 average during 
the existence of this new card 
is to be regarded only as more 
of that “good measure” GRIT 
has so successfully endeavored 
to give in the past. 

Over 250,000 good, select thor- 
oughly live circulation of the five 
cents a copy kind, like that of 
GRIT, calls for no specious argu- 
ment as to the justice of a 75 cent 
advertising’ rate, and GRIT’S 
known and constantly demon- 
strated “pulling” qualities in its 
responsive but otherwise hard to 
reach field—the smaller cities; 
towns and villages of the country 
—further serve to keen it in the 
pronounced’ publicity bargain 
class. 

No open space reservations at 
the present rate on business to be 
placed after October Ist, 1912, will 
be allowed, but a specific order 
for a stated line of advertising 
to be run on fixed schedule dates 
will be accepted at the present 
rates, provided the order is re- 
ceived and insertions are begun 
before October I 1912, on which 
date the new card becomes abso- 
lutely effective. 


GRIT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Re preeenres 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 


Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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Are you reaching the 53,703,430 
people whose Post Office addresses 
are in 67,347 Towns of less than 
5,000 population? 


Does it occur to you that this is more than half the 
population of the United States? 


YOU CAN'T REACH THEM WITH NEWSPAPERS 


—For there are no Newspapers worth 
talking of to even make a beginning on 


these 67,347 Towns. 
YOU CAN’T REACH THEM WITH STREET CARS 


—For they have none. 


YOU CAN’T REACH THEM WITH BILL-BOARDS 
—Think of trying to “Bill-Post” 67,347 
Towns! 
YOU CAN’T REACH THEM WITH “BIG CITY” MAGAZINES 


—For but a tiny percent of their circulation 
gets there. 





—Through the columns of ‘“Woman’s 
World”—The Magazine which gives all 
the facts about itself. 





WOMAN’S WORLD 

Number of each Population in SUBSCRIBERS 

CLASSES OF TOWNS im the U. S. each class IN EACH CLASS 
Population 100 and less. . 33,437 35,505,325 147,498 
ee ke re 23,205 5,042,652 450,315 
Pop. 500 to 1000........ 5,676 3,781,593 257,686 
Pop. 1000 to 5000........ 4,909 9,373,860 506,954 








67,347 53,703,430 1,362,453 
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53 Million People represent over 10 Million 
Families—with all the wants they have to supply. 
Family for Family they are the most prosperous 
class of our people. They are buying better goods 
and more of them year by year. Wecan prove this. 





What Do You Want To Do About It?—Do you want to 
forget them and rely entirely upon the other half of the 
pop@ation for your business—that “other half” which is 
and has been for years over saturated and satiated with 
advertising? 

Suppose You Are Advertising In “National Magazines” 
—Do you know what percent of their circulation goes into 
these 10*million homes? 

—Of course not, but I have an idea their publishers 
would like to tell you—if they knew,—but they don’t know. 

But one thing is certain, and that is the part of their 
circulation which goes there is too small and inadequate 
to make it advisable to count—and tell you about. 

Many Publications which are adequate in Circulation 
to accomplish things in Big City fields are a waste of 
money if you look for returns from small Towns as well. 

Inadequate advertising is a waste of money. 

Do You Want a Real Suggestion as to How to Make 
Up an Advertising List of Magazines which will Balance 
Up—Give You Adequate Number of Readers in All Fields? 

~~ —And with all deference, no practical merchandiser 
should be led to spend money in advertising without know- 
ing what to ask for—what to insist upon—from every pub- 
lication soliciting his business. 








WE WILL BE GLAD TO SEND YOU A CHART 
AND A CIRCULATION STATEMENT SHOWING 
JUST WHAT INFORMATION TO ASK MAGA- 
ZINES FOR, TO THE END THAT YOU MAY 
MAKE AN INTELLIGENT SELECTION OF 
SUCH PUBLICATIONS AS ARE REQUIRED TO 
REACH BOTH LARGE AND SMALL TOWNS 
UNIFORMLY, and not find yourself Over adver- 


tised in one class and practically Unadvertised in an- 
other. 





Sent Upon Request—No Charge—To Anyone Interested 
in Advertising. 


WOMAN'S WORLD, chit scion tet: 
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but at the same time ] think it 
has its place, and when it is used 
rightly it is very effective. After 
all, language is merely a conven- 
ience. It is something that we 
have invented and worked out for 
the purpose of expressing our 
ideas. It often happens that an 
idea can be expressed better and 
a stronger impression made by 
the use of what is known as slang 
than in any other way. In cases 
like that, I for one do not see any 
objection to using slang.” 

“A good part of the slang of 
to-day will become a part of our 
language in another generation, 
anyway. In fact, it is what we 
know as slang that is the most 
vital part of our language and is 
really the new part of the lan- 
guage that is constantly vitaliz- 
ing it. Of course, there is a dif- 
ference in slang. Some borders 
a little on the vulgar. and I am 
not in favor of that at all, but I 
see no objection to that kind of 
slang which is both expressive 
and forceful.” 

George Ade furnished this: “1 
do not believe in straining for ef- 
fect by the use of slang and quo- 
tation marks in printed matter, 
with special reference to adver- 
tising, but I do believe that a 
writer is justified in using the 
vernacular or the language of the 
street when it enables him’ to tell 
the story in fewer words and get 
to his point more quickly. That 
is, I think an advertising writer 
is justified in writing to a pros- 
pective customer in the same lan- 
guage that he would use in ad- 
dressing him in conversation. 
Slang that is not tough or offen- 


sive, but merely picturesque, is 
usually effective. Witness the 
writings of Samuel G. Blythe. 


They reek with slang and yet they 
are meaty and full of good sense 
.and much more expressive than 
absolutely correct copy-book Eng- 
lish.” 

And so it goes. There:is no 
guestion in my mind what slang 
“hits the spot,’ and quotations 
properly used emphasize and 
strengthen many an ad. One 
really doesn’t need a “Toledo 
blade” to carve a turkey or to 
stick a pig, anyway. 
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WORK WITH THE DEALER 
—NOT AT HIM 


A BOOKSELLER'S EXPERIENCE WITH 
PUBLISHERS’ “CO-OPERATION” 


A bookseller in a Middle West 
ern city had a house-organ, say 
The Publishers’ Weekly, a meaty 
impartially edited little sheet 
that he knew was selling book 
for him. The three or four thou 
sand customers he mailed it t 
every month evidently read it, anc 
had evidently come to rely on it 
for up-te- date information and 
fair advice about new books. Th« 
dealer was standing the entir 
manufacturing cost of the publica 
tion, of course, but the mailing 
cost was a heavy item. He felt 
that he was doing a real service 
to the publishers whose books he 
was directly advertising, as well 
as one to himself. He ventured 
to suggest to certain of them that 
they might share the mailing ex- 
pense with him. As he pro-rated 
it, it was a ridiculously small 
amount to them apiece. Gently 
and courteously, but quite finally. 
he met with refusal from them all 
around. 

Yet, within a week two of the 
publishers who had refused him 
shipped him a stock of new “cata- 
logues” of their own lines. One 
of them was elaborately printed 
on heavy coated paper (three 
cents each to mail!), and was 
padded with publishers’ “gush” 
that his own house-organ had 
educated his customers quite out 
of, the other was an unannotated, 
title-a-line, alphabetical catalogue 
that would have been considerably 
less interesting reading than the 
dictionary. On his consignment 
of these catalogues, those two pub- 
lishers had spent ten times what 
he had asked them to spend on his 
own periodical, and he knew from 
experience that in selling effect- 
iveness his own medium, far more 
modest, but carefully planned to 
meet the demand of his trade, was 
so far ahead as to make compari- 
son really difficult. 

If the publisher desires to en- 
courage and- energize the retailer 
—as he does—it would surely seem 
to be the part of common sense 























to work along the line of least 
resistance, to work with him, not 
at him. The dealer resents, quite 
naturally, the imputation that he 
is in every respect antediluvian, 
that the publisher two or three 
thousand miles away can always 
run his business for him far better 
than he can himself. He tries a 
plan that he has evolved, proves 
it out, finds it successful, and asks 
the publisher’s help in_its con- 
tinuance of extension. When the 
latter, because he has what he 
thinks is a plan better than the 
retailer’s, refuses his support and 
gives the latter’s enthusiasm a 
dash of cold water, can he won- 
der that the dealer does not warm 
up to one of his own pet schemes 
any too readily? 


tO 
A. N. A. M. ADDITIONS 


3enjamin Akin, advertising manager, 
Huyler’s, New York, vice H. M. Horr, 
deceased. 
H. Booth, advertising manager, 
Hotpoint Electric Heating Company, On- 
tario, Cal., ‘‘Hotpoint’’ Electric Iron 








General Offices 
381 Fourth Avenue 
New York 
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We would be judged rit 
all as we are ye 
those whom we sh 
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and other electrically heated appliances. 

H. S. Dudley, advertising manager, 
Atlas Portland Cement Company, New 
York, vice P. A. Tomes, resigned. 

Edw. Freschl, president, Holeproof 
Hosiery Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Arthur C. Hurlburt, advertising man- 
ager, Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. 
Company, Hartford, Conn. Revolvers 
and automatic pistols. 

George S. urst, advertising man- 
ager, the J. B. Williams Company, Glas- 
tonbury, Conn. Shaving soaps, talc 
powder and other toilet articles. 

Milo C. Jones, president, the Jones 
Dairy Farm, Fort Atkinson, Wis. Coun- 
try sausages and other food products. 

Victor Leonard, advertising adviser, 
Standard Milling Company, New York, 
vice Ira Fleming, resigned. 

Henry S. Livingston, — secretary, 
Schieffelin & Co., 170 William street. 
New York. “Steero”’ bouillon cubes. 

Charles McMurdy, advertising man- 
ager, Emerson-Brantingham Company, 
Rockford, Ill. Farm implements and 
farm machinery. 

W. E. Marble, advertising we 
R & G Corset Company, New York. 

Arthur Schwab, Sciwah Clothing 
Company, 1132 Washington avenue, St. 
Louis, Mo., vice Wm. J. Ellis, resigned. 

John W. Scott, assistant advertising 
manager, Bissell Carpet Sweeper Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

—— + +057 


Philip E. Rech is a new general ad- 
vertising agent in Indianapolis, Ind. 





Branch Office 
Old Colony Buildin ng 
Chicag ‘oO 
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SOME BUSINESS BOOKS 





SOME TITLES TO FORM THE NUCLEUS 
OF AN ADVERTISING MAN’S LI- 
BRARY—EXTENSION OF LISTS OF 
BOOKS PUBLISHED BY PRINTERS’ 
INK 


The growing desire of adver- 
tising men for a more thorough 
grounding in the elements of their 
business is plainly shown by the 
frequent demand made on Print- 
ERS’ Ink for a list of standard 
books on the leading business sub- 
jects. Printers’ INxK has already, 
within the past three or four 
years, printed three such lists, two 
of them, on April 15, 1908, and 
1911, occupying 
many pages, and the other, a 
briefer list, on June 23, 1910. 

Once a year, however, is not 
too often to treat a matter of 
such general interest and real im- 
portance. The following list 
does not aim at completeness, but 
merely suggests some of the best 
books on the subjects named. 
and stich as might form the nu- 
cleus of an advertising library. 
Any bookstore should be able to 


supply them. There are other 
books, like George P. Rowell’s 
“Forty Years an Advertising 
Agent,” that shed a great deal of 


light on the early days of adver- 
tising in America, but are now 
out of print. All of the books 
in this list can be _ obtained 
through local booksellers or 
through Printers’ INK. 


ADVERTISING. 


Advertising as a Business Force, by 
Paul T. Cherington (First four chap- 
ters tn pamphlet* form ready Oct. 1, 
1912.) ye awe Instruction Text 
Book A. C. A., $1.50. 

Ads - Sales, by H. N. 
$2.00. 

Advertiser’s Handbook, 
Correspondence Schools, ‘$1.2 

Advertising Data Book, by "fae Lee 
Mahin, $2.00. 


Casson, 


me 


Analytical peeriies, by William 
A. Shryer, $3.0 
Effective ies Advertising, by 


F. Bellamy, $5.00. 

Financial Advertising, by E. St. Elmo 
Lewis, $5.00, 

How to Advertise a Retail Store, by 
A. E. Edgar, $3.50. 

Influencing Men _ in by 
Walter D. Scott, $1.00. 

Library of Advertising, 6 volumes, by 
A. P. Johnson, $30.00. 


Business, 
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Modern agreeing, by Calkins and 
Holden, $1. 

Poster Advertising by G. H. E. 
Hawkins, $3.00 

Principles of Practical Publicity, by 
Truman A. De Weese, $2.00. 

pany Pe - Advertising, by Walter 
D. Scott, $2.0 

Pushing Wane Business, by T. D. 
MacGregor, $1.25. 

Relative Merits of Advertisements, by 
E. K. Strong, $1.00. 

. Retail Advertising. by F. Farrington, 
$1.00. 

Science of Advertising, by Edwin 
and Thomas Balmer, 50 cents. 

Specialty Advertising, The New Way 
to Build Business, by Henry S. Bunt 
ing, $2.00. 

Theory ‘of Advertising, by Walter D. 
Scott, $2.00. 

Two ‘Thousand Points for Financial 
Advertising, by T. D. MacGregor, $1.50. 


SELLING. 


Art of Handling Men, by James H. 
Collins, 50 cents. 

Art of Selling, by Arthur F. Sheldon, 
1.25. 


Human Nature in Selling Goods, by 
James H. Collins, 50 cents. 

Practical Salesmanship, by N. C. 
Fowler, Jr., $1.00. 

Principles of Salesmanship, Deport 
ment and System, by William A. Cor- 
bion, $1.00. 

Sales Plans, by T. A. Bird, $2.50. 

Success in Letter Writing, by Sherwin 

Cody, 75 cents. 

AW. 

Nims on Unfair ; Competition, 
by H. D. Nims, 

Law of Advertising and Sales, 2 vol- 
umes, by Clowry Chapman, $10. 00. 

Conditional Sales, by F. Benson 
Haring, $5.00. 

Principles of Business Law, by J. 
Aldrich Chamberlain, $2.50. 

Laws of Business, by Thomas Par- 
sons, $4.00. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 


Business Organization, by Lawrence 
R. Dicksee, $1.50. 

Corporate Management, 
Conyngton, $3.50. 

Corporate Organization, by Thomas 
Conyngton, $3.00. 

Efficiency, as a Basis for Operation 
and Wages, by Harrington Emerson, 
$2.00. 

Factory Organization and emer if 
tration, by Hugo Diemer, $3.0 

Introduction to Business Risdite 
tion, by Samuel E. Sparling, $1.25. 


by Thomas 


Marketing Problems (Vol. 2 of Prin- 
ciples of Economics), by Frank W. 
Taussig, $4.00 per set. 

Modern Corporation, by Thomas 
Conyngton, $2.00. 

Partnership Relations, by Thomas 


Comynanes, $1.50. 

Principles of Industrial Engineering, 
by Charles B. Going, $2.00. 

Principles of Scientific = Management, 
by_Fredk. W. Taylor. $1.5 

Profit Making in Shop ~ Factory 
Management, by Chas, U. Carpenter, 
$2.00. 


Theory of Business Enterprise, by 
T. B. Veblen, $1.50... 
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Disappeared! 


Another Spearmint 

















In Ohio, there is a large confectionery 
manufacturer. 


Several years ago, when the enormous de- 
mand was created for spearmint gum by the 
Wrigley street car advertising, he also manu- 
factured a spearmint gum. 


He did manage to get a distribution. 


But before long, the gum began to be re- 
turned to the factory. Along with it came the 
startling advice that it could not be sold be- 
cause customers would have nothing but the 
genuine Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 


To-day this Ohio manufacturer does not 
make a package of spearmint gum for the 
simple reason that he cannot sell it. 


Street car advertising will not only stand- 
ardize a product, but it will also insure it 
against substitution. 





Which leading cities should be giving you 


more business? 





Street Railways Advertising Co. 


CENTRAL OFFICE HOME OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE 
First Nat’] Bank Bldg. «‘Flatiron’’ Building 242 California Street 
Chicago New York San Francisco 












Twelve Principles of Efficiency, by 
Harrington Emerson, $2.00. 

Work, Wages and Profit, by H. L. 
Gantt, $2.00. 

REFERENCE BOOKS, COMPOSITION, ETC. 


Art of Writing and Speaking the Eng- 
lish Language, 6 vols., by Sherwin Cody, 
each 75 cents. 

Crabb’s English Synonyms, by George 
Crabb, $1.25. 

Desk Book of Errors in English, by 
F. Horace Vizetelly, 75 cents. 

Dictionary of English Synonyms, by 
Richard Soule, $2.00. 

English Synonyms, 
Prepositions, by James C. 
$1.50. 

Thesaurus of English Words 
Phrases, by J. L. Roget, $1.60. 

Writing for the Press, by Robert 
Luce, 50 cents. 

FINANCE. 

Banking and Currency Problems in 
the U. S., by Victor Morawetz, $1.00. 

Business Barometers for Forecasting 
Conditions, by Roger W. Babson, $2.00. 

Corporation Finance, by T. L. Greene, 

1.25. 


Antonyms, and 
Fernald, 


and 


Corporation Finance, by E. Sherwood 
Meade, $2.00 

Financing and Enterprise, 2 vols., by 
Francis Cooper, $4.00. 

Funds and Their Uses, by Fred. Al- 
bert Cleveland, $1.25. 

Work of Wall Street, by Sereno S. 
Pratt, $1.25. 

ACCOUNTING. 

Accounts, by W. Morse Cole, $2.00. 

Accounting Every Business Man 
Should Know, by E. Ely Garrison, 
$1.20. 

Corporate Finance and Accounting, 
by H. C. Bentley, $4.00. 

Depreciation of Factories, 
Ewing Matheson, $4.00. 

Dicksee’s Auditing (American 
tion), by R. H. Montgomery, $5.00. 

CREDIT. 


Credit and Its Uses, by W. A. Pren- 
dergast, $1.50. 


TYPOGRAPHY, ENGRAVING, PAPER, ETC. 

American Handbook of Printing, by 
E. G. Gress, $2.00. 

American Manual of Press Work, 
Oswald Publishing Company, $4.00. 

Art and Practice of Typography, by 
E. G. Gress, $5.00. 

Concerning Type, 
Cornell, 50 cents. 

Design in Color and Printing, by F. 
J. Trezise, $1.00. 

Dictionary of Engraving, William H. 
Baker, 75 cents. . 

Penrose’s Pictorial Annual, edited by 
W. Gamble, $2.50. 

Practice of ‘typography, 4 vols., by 
T. L. DeVinne, $2.00. 

Principles of Design, by E.. A. 
Batchelder, $3.00. 

Printer’s Stationery, by A. A. Stewart, 

0. 


etc., by 
Edi- 


by Ambrose S. 


DIRECTORIES. 


Ayer’s American Newspaper Annual 
and Directory, N. W. Ayer & Son, 
00. 


‘Advertiser’s Directory of Leading 
eae C. H. Fuller Co., 
5.00. 
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WINDOW DRESSING. 


Art and Science of Window Dressing 
for Grocers, by S. W. Roth, $2.00 

Art of Decorating Show Windows and 
Interiors, by T. A. Bird, $8.50. 

Hardware Window Dressing, by T. 
A. Bird, $2.50. 


GENERAL, 

American Business Conditions, Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social 
Science, $1.00. 

American Business Enterprise, by 
Douglas Knoop (English). 

American Business Methods, Business 
Man’s Publishing Co., $2.00, 

_ American Communities and Co-opera- 
tive Colonies, Hinds, $1.50. 

Essential Elements of Business Char- 
acter, by H. G. Stockwell, 60 cents. 

Business, the Heart of the Nation, by 
C. E. Russell, $1.50. 

Business Man’s Library, 10 vols., 
System, $19.00. 

Business Success, by W. H. Cotting- 
ham, 75 cents. 

Data Book, by John Lee Mahin, —? 

Education and Industrial Evolution 
by F. T. Carlton, $1.25. 

Elementary Lessons in Exporting, by 
B.. O; pom! $3.00. 

Elements of Transportation, by E. R. 
Johnson, $1.50. 

Empire of Business, by Andrew Car- 
negie, $3.00. 

volution of Industrial Society, by 
R. T. Ely, $1.25. 

How to Do Business by Letter, by 
Sherwin Cody, $1.00. ; 

Imagination in Business, by L. F. 
Deland, 50 cents. 

International Commercial Policies, by 
G. M. Fisk, $1.25. 

Introduction to Study of Commerce, 
by_F. R. Clow, $1.25. 

Letters That Make Good, by J. J. 
Buzzell (ready Nov.,.1912), $5.00 

Making of a Merchant, by H. N. 
Higginbotham, $1.50. 

Patents as a Factor in Manufacturing, 
by E. J. Prindle, $2.00. 

Pushing to the Front, by O. S. 
Marden, $1.00. 

= Problems, by W. Z. Ripley, 
2.25. 

Random Reminiscences of Men and 
Events, by J. D. Rockefeller, $1.00. 

Science of Wealth, by J. A. Hobson, 
75 cents. 

Social Engineering, by W. H. Tolman, 
$2.00. 


Starting in Life, by N. C. Fowler, 
r., $2.00. 
Talks by an Old Store Keeper, by 
Frank Farrington. 50 cents. 
Thoughts on Business, 
W. P. Warren, $2.50. 
What to Read on Business, by Busi- 
ness Book Bureau, 50 cents. 
+o+ 


2 vols., by 





Gerald Pierce, formerly half owner 
and western advertising manager of 
the National Food Magazine, has pur- 
chased an interest in the Minneapolis 
Tribune and becomes its advertising 
manager. 





_ J. A. Holland, well knewn in engrav- 
ing and’ printing circles. has assumed 
charge of the art and printin 
ment of the Philip Goodman 


depart- 
ompany, 
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What Is Your 
Printing Problem? 
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HATEVER it is, the new “Strathmore Quality” 
Sample System will solve it—without delay, trouble 
or expense. It is built on the Unit Principle: 61 Sample 
Books or Units, one stock to a unit, and over a thousand 


different items in all. 


The books are profusely illustrated 


from prize designs, printed in one, two, three, four and 


five colors. 


For convenience, the ‘Strathmore Quality” has been 


divided into ee 
are intereste 
please. 


Write for the group or 
in—today—on your business 
No postcard or blank sheet requests filled. 


ome you 
etterhead, 


The “Strathmore Quality’? Sample Groups 


Group No. 1. Writing papers for 
all kinds of business stationery, letter- 
heads, envelopes, billheads, state- 
ments, checks. Standard papers 
like STRATHMORE PARCH- 
MENT, the finest business paper 
made, down to a good medium 
grade. Some novelty papers, too, 
that stand out from the ordinary kind. 


Group No. 2. Cover Papers. The 
finest collection of Cover Papers ever 
seen together. Shown in a diversi- 
fied variety of textures, colors and 
surfaces. For catalogue covers, 
folders, mounts, circulars. 


Group No. 3. Deckle Edge Book 
Papers. Beautiful artistic papers in 
smooth and rough surfaces, having 
deckle edges and in different textures 
for all purposes requiring a high 
grade, distinctive, uncoated Book 
Paper. 


Group No. 4. Announcement 
Stocks. These show sheets and 
envelopes to match for any kind of 
business announcement. Millinery, 
bank statement, tailor, department 
store or any business that wishes 
to send out a special announce- 
ment. 


Strathmore Paper Company 


MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U. S. A. 
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The Only Key thd t 
to the Best Snilll 


The highest price magazine in any fi au 
segregates the families of greatest income 








The Christian Herald is the big hig 
magazine in the Small Town field. 


ice 





The families of highest social posit in 
Small Towns are church goers and churd 
supporters. 













The Christian Herald 
is the dominating influence 
in these very homes. 
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H. R. REED as 
Advertising Manager 
NEW YORK 
ARTHUR ACHESON CHAS. DORR OW: 
Chicago Boston 






THE ESSENTIAL 
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1 Unlocks the Deer 
hF Town Homes 














automatically 
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SJALL TOWN MEDIUM 





Every copy goes into a Home; to a 
Householder usually a House Owner. 


Every copy goes to an interested reader. 
86% renew each year at the full subscription 
rate. 


It has become standardized through 
135 years of growth. 


Its circulation has been built dy ies 
own subscribers. 
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“Pure Circu- 
lation” Law 
Anticipated 
by Leslie’s 
and Judge 














of the United States have congratulated Leslie’s 

and Judge upon the COMPLETE, COMPREHENSIVE 
and CONCISE CIRCULATION STATEMENTS issued in the 
Leslie and Judge Prospectus. 


r SHE foremost advertisers and advertising agents 


Every possible fact that an advertiser or an advertising 
agent would want to know regarding Leslie's or 
Judge is clearly set forth. 


Advertising Agents from SOUTH AFRICA and 
AUSTRALIA as well as the UNITED STATES and CANADA 
have sent requests for these Prospectuses. 


If you have not one, send for it. 

It is unusual. All agree that the oe 
Leslie-Judge publications have set < ~ 
a STANDARD IN ISSUING THE 


FACTS FOR ADVERTISERS, 








Send for ihese facts. 


ALLAN C. HOFFMAN 


225 Fifth Avenue 
New York 




















WHEN THE AD IS 
BUT— 


GOOD, 








THE SLIGHT COPY CHANGE THAT 
MAKES ALL THE DIFFERENCE IN 
THE WORLD IN GETTING AND 
HOLDING ATTENTION—CONSTRUC- 
TIVE CRITICISM OF THE TYPOGRA- 
PHY OF CURRENT ADVERTISEMENTS 





By Gilbert P. Farrar, 


Director of Printing Charles W. Hoyt 
Advertising Service, New York and 
New Haven 


17, 
Many advertising men, when 
noticing some advertisement, have 


remarked that it’s a good ad, 
but—there’s something wrong 
with it. 


What this something is they 
cannot explain; it’s usually a 
small detail. 

Omar said, “A hair, perhaps, 
divides the false and the true.” 
and some bard has said that this 
is usually a red hair at that. 

It is the aim of these criticisms 
to show how some small detail 
may be utilized to make an ad 
more effective. 

A good salesman never loses a 
prospect’s attention. He _ inter- 
ests him and he keeps him inter- 
ested until the customer makes a 
decision. 

When an ad is one of a large 
number on a page, it should be 
able to do more than get atten- 
tion—it should be able to hold it. 

The Fownes Glove ad (Fig. 1) 
is an attractive ad, but it does 
not “hang together.” The circle 
is strong, but it centers the eye 
on the circle only and the 1-point 
rule which joins this circle is not 
strong enough to lead the reader 
to follow this ad down. 

The two extra 1-point rules 
added to this 1-point rule (Fig. 
2) make the border strong enough 
to form a unit of the entire ad. 

These are two very small rules, 
but their value is easily demon- 
strated, and—they could have 


been added to the proof in a few 
minutes. 

The Queen Quality tobacco ad 
(Fig. 3) is an example of the 
popular idea of using large and 
expensive pictures to attract at- 
tention. 
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The main fault, however, is 
that the headline is not close 
enough to the hand rolling the 
cigarette, which is intended to 
carry out the headline’s sugges- 
tion. 

There are two free offers in 
this ad, but only one is at all 
prominent, the free kerchief. The 
other offer, which refers to the 
free sample bag, should be rearer 
the bag. 

The two displays just above the 
trade-mark name cut would be 
much stronger if separated from 
the name cut as much as possible. 

Fig. 4 is a layout which embod- 
ies the changes necessary to cor- 
rect the defects noted above. 

Here we take the hand out of 
the crowd, dismiss the crowd— 
as few people really love a crowd 
—and we put the hand where it 
will be more apt to stop the read- 
er of the magazine. 

We then see the hand, the head- 
line, the name of the tobacco, 
the price, the package and the 




















FIG, 1. ORIGINAL FIG. 2. SAME, 


WITH TRIPLE RULE 


same coupon. We still have the 
baseball field, and we have the- 
package near it. But we have 
more room for type, less money 
for art work and engravings and 
a balanced ad in which the head- 
lines and illustrations tell a com- 
plete story at a glance. 
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All of these changes have been 
made without taking away or add- 
ing to the original copy in Fig. 3. 





Send tor FREE SAMPLE BAO of Queen Quaiy 7: 
Let ve gree you 2 full-msed 
Bae Pu 
‘come of 
















FIG. 3. ORIGINAL 


There is a trace of the old school 
in some recent advertisements. 

Years ago nearly everyone 
would say, “John Smith, Wagons, 
South Bend, Ind.” 

This style is a little more elab- 
orate to-day but the principle is 
unchanged. 

The Carborundum ad (Fig. 5) 
has a name line, a headline and an 
illustration and the copy is good, 
but this headline is not black 
enough to connect the illustration 
.and the name of the article at 
first glance. 

The man who kriows a little 
about these stones will not stop 
to read because he thinks it sim- 
ply repeats the story. And the 
man who does not know about 
them, and yet who may be a pros- 
pect, will pass the ad by by say- 
ing: “Never heard of ’em.” 

If you want to test this theory. 
go into a customer’s office and tell 
him only the name of what you 
have to sell. It will be an easy 
matter for him to say, “No, we 
have a good article, now.” 

But start in by telling him how 
your article can serve him better 
and then tell him all about 
the article from every point and 
if you don’t sell him it will be be- 








cause he doesn’t need the article. 
Fig. 6 is changed in only one 


place, but a bold letter here will bx 
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~ Sindy Satiotying Cigarettes 5 
rr 
Twenty Plentiful Pipefulls 
som F 











FIG, 4. SAME AD WITH LOGICAL CHANGES 
easier to read, quicker to read, 
and therefore surer of a reading 
When this is read you have con- 
nected the illustration, the idea 
and the name in the prospect’s 
mind, 





A sharp tool ss half the batslé 

in the making of a good sob 
A hundred thousand expert workmen 
——carpenters, mechanics, machinists, | 
are keeping their tools in perfect con- Mil 
dition by the use of 


Carborundum 





oat Try Carborundum out—Find 
Sharpening Stones 27 (orien 
There is a Carborundum Sharpening Stone Of this remarkable sharpening 
for every possible sharpening need—Almost agent. 

exghty thousand different grades and grits _ 


and shapes, ranging from the fine, delicate 
razor hone all the way up ro che coarsest Ask Your Hardware Dealer 


ax or scythe stone. —or Write Direct 


The Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, New York 














A sharp too! is half the taitie | 1 
im the making of a goed feb 
A bundred thousand expert workmen 
—— carpenters, mechanics, machinuts, 
are keeping thew tools in perfect con- 
dion by the use of 


J Try Carboruadum oui— Fino 
Sharpening Stones 17 (owt ov fis 
There 1» » Carborundum Sharpemng Stone of this remarkabie sharpening 
tor every possible sharpening neea—Almos: agent. 
eighty thousand different grades and gnits — 


and shapes, ranging from the fne. delicate 
razor hone al! rhe way up to che coarsess Ask Your Hardware Dealer 


—or Write Direct 
The Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, New York 


ax or scythe stone 











FIG. 5 (ABOVE). THE ORIGINAL 
FIG. 6 (BELOW). HEADLINE STRENGTHENED 
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80x20 foot Illuminated Bulletin on Market Street 


You Underwear men 


here’s what’s causing your sales to drop in San Fran- 
cisco—they’ve been diverted to the Superior people 
who have taken charge of the city with painted 
displays and the cleverest selling plan ever put over. 


J.Chas. Green. Co. 


Painted Displays and Billposting 
SAN FRANCISCO 


— 
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A Summing-up of Dealer Co-operation 


What Has Really Been Accomplished To Date as Presented by a 
Committee of the A. N. A. M. 


Se H 




















The « Association of National Advertising Managers has given Prix 
ERS’ INK the full report of the Dealers Division of the Propagani« 


Werheim, advertising manag. 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Butfalo (varnishes) ; G. H. Benkhardt, adv: 
tising manager, Smith, Kline & French Co., Philadelphia (Eskay 
Food), and L. E. Kingman, advertising manager, Florence Manufu 
turing Co., Florence, Mass.,(Prophylactic Tooth Brushes). The : 
port is the result of a series of questions which were asked of memb. 
of the association and of a list of several hundred representative dea 
ers in various lines. Since the meetings of the A. N. A. M. are iwi 
open to the public, it required a vote of the Executive Committee 
secure the following material for publication and circulation outside 
of the membership of the association. 

The replies received from members are particularly authoritativ, 
since they come from such concerns m the grocery line as the Joseph 
Campbell Company, Corn Products Refining Company and Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flake Company; in the drug line, Colgate & Compaiiy., 
Pompeian Manufacturing Company and The Coca Cola Company; in 
the hardware and paint line, National Lead Company, Buffalo Specialty 
Company, Gillette Safety Razor Company and National Enameling <*> 
Stamping Company; in the jewelry line, International Silver Compaiy, 
Oneida Community, Ltd., Robt: H. Ingersoll & Bro. and Western 
Clock Company. It would be possible to go on and name concerns of 
the highest rank in almost every line of business among the more thar: 
two hundred members of the association. To have such questions 
answered by such concerns is worih a great deal, and represents infor- 
mation of great value. 

By way of introduction, the following is worth setting apart to be 
pondered separately: 

“It ‘has been quite a revelation to the members of the Committee to 
find how keen the dealers are on the matter of getting closer together 
with the manufacturer. The majority of them manifest a spirit of 
co-operation which one would hardly expect. These men fully appre- 
ciate, as ts evident from their letters, that the manufacturer has his 
troubles as well as the retailer.” 


Committee, consisting of W. P. 


In arranging this table there 


The following is a summing 
were certain qualifications ignored 


up of replies received from mem- 






bers to questions on the subject 
of “Dealer Problems.” 

Question No. 1—Do you sell 
generally to the retail trade or do 
you distribute through jobbers or 
agents having exclusive control of 
your product in each town or lo- 
cality? 

Of 102 members to answer this 
question we find the number 
selling through agencies only, 11; 
jobbers only, 17; retailers only, 
18; consumers only 8; agencies 
and retailers, 13; agencies, job- 


bers and retailers, 4; jobbers and 
retailers, 29; jobber, retailer and 
consumer, 1; 
sumer, 1. 


retailer and con- 





that would be well to speak about. 
because the answers in some cases 
were not positive, but taking the 
different classes of businesses rep- 
resented, and striking an aver- 
age, it is safe to say that those 
members selling mostly to the 
Drug Trade confine their sales to 
jobbers generally and to the large 
retailers in the cities. Those 
selling to the Grocery Trade 
mostly, confine their sales to the 
jobbers and to the chain stores. 
Those selling to the Silverware 
Trade sell more to the retailers 
than to jobbers, with an occa- 
sional exclusive agent. In the 
Paper and Stationery Line some 
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have branches in the cities and 
protect the jobbers, and in towns 
of less than 15,000 population they 
usually appoint one dealer as 
their agent. Automobiles are sold 
entirely through agencies and 
large dealers. Naturally, where 
there are so many bvsinesses rep- 
resented by our membership, there 
will be some variable policies, and 
some contemplated changed poli- 
cies; for instance, one member 
reports that when they sold their 
goods entirely through the jobbers 
for twenty years past, they found 
the plan unsatisfactory and have 
lately changed, so that now they 
are selling direct to the retailer 
only. Another reports that they 
sell direct to the retail trade in 
some sections of the country, 
while in other sections they sell 
only through the jobber. Still an- 
other reports that he formerly sold 
all his goods exclusively through 
agents, but is now changing to a 
general sales campaign because of 
changing conditions and compe- 
tition. 

Question No, 2.—Have you had 
any trouble through substitution? 
If so, how do you endeavor to 
overcome it? 

There were answers from 95 
members to this question, includ- 
ing 12 of the automobile trade in 
which, of course, there is no sub- 
stitution. We divide the answers 
into four classes: None, very lit- 
tle, some and much. In addition 
to the 12 automobilists there are 
33 members who report “no sub- 
stitution,” 8 report “very little,” 
16 report “some” and 26 report 
“much.” 

In an attempt to divide these 
answers according to the various 
businesses. represented by our 
membership, we find that the an- 
swers were so conflicting in every 
line that no one deduction cover- 
ing any one line of trade 
was possible. Substitution runs 
through all classes of trade to 
some extent, and if there is any 
one thought which stands out 
more prominently than anything 
else to overcome it, it is advertise 
and educate the dealer. 

_ One of our members, express- 
ing himself differently from the 
others, states that his best plan 


substitution. 


for overcoming substitution is to 
keep his dealers well stocked, his 
theory being that if they have 
plenty of goods on hand they will 
try to sell them. Some members 
claim that they never were, and 
never will be, able to overcome 
substitution, while others make 
no special effort to overcome 
the evil. We quote a half dozen 
members whose answers com- 
bined, seem to cover the ground 
most effectively: 

“We try to overcome substitution by 
first making our goods and our package 
so distinctive and so well known 
through advertising that most consum- 
ers will know whether they are get- 
ting our goods or not. Second, by ar- 
ranging our prices so that both jobbers 
and retailers may make a fair profit. 
Third, by dealing squarely with the 
trade in every way. We do not be- 
lieve it possible to get away from sub- 
stitution altogether. We think we mini- 
mize it by cultivating the good-will of 
the trade.” 

“We have 131 imitators—count ’em— 
got them on file—and naturally substi- 
tution is rife—but we try to maintain a 
good profit for the dealer, believing that 
absence of a living profit is the chief 
cause of substitution.’ 

“Little or no trouble is found through 
While many imitations of 
aye: have been put on the market 
and some retail grocers have tried to 
force them, they have not been suc- 
cessful because none of them contains 
the quality.” 

“We have found that our best pro- 
tection is to keep closely in touch with 
the retailer, impress upon him the im- 
portance of doing business straight, and 
of our desire to co-operate with him 
and make his business profitable along 
legitimate lines.” 

“Have. all kinds of substitutions. 
Overcome by a large force of men call- 
ing on retail trade, and stocking jobber 
to an extent that we get some of the 
substitution. Substitution is the result 
of poor salesmanship in our line. Not 
in some others. 

“A shrewd salesman can knock out 
the best advertising that was ever is- 
sued on any product.” 


Question No. 3—Do you regu- 
late the price of your commodity 
throughout the country? 

Of 97 members answering this 
question 58 say that they do regu- 
late the price; 32 say they do not, 
and 7 regulate cnly by establish- 
ing a minimum price at which 
their goods may be sold. Some 
regulate the price only on what 
they call their patented “goods. 
while their general line may be 
sold at any figure seen fit to ask. 
One member reports that they 
make no effort to regulate. the 
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price of old goods which have 
been put out in years past, and 
which have been more or less cut, 
but on all new lines, which are 
put out from time to time, the 
price is regulated. Department 
stores sometimes secure goods 
from some source and sell them 
for advertising purposes or as a 
leader. A sample of three grades 
of answers are quoted: 


“Wish we might—cannot with the 
competition.” 

“We do not regulate the price of any 
of our goods. We quote a fair price to 
the dealer and it is up to him to Ges- 
ignate the price at which he is to sell 
the goods in his territory. Where he is 
in doubt and wishes to conform to a 
price at which these goods are sold else- 
where, we gladly give him such infor- 
mation as we can, as to prevailing prices 
elsewhere.” 

“We do not attempt to regulate the 
price of our commodity, and so far as 
we have done so, it was not done with 
a written contract, or with any threat 
or force, our sole control of the situa- 
tion being on the ground of fair dealing. 
We ask our customers not to cut the 
price, and when they do cut it, we do 
not make any show or threat but when 
they wish to re-order, we show them 
that it is really not to their interest nor 
to ours to sell them again, and in that 
way, we have not incurred the antagon- 
ism of a dealer to the point where he is 
determined to cut our price, just to show 
us that we cannot control it. We have 
never “tried any more stringent control 
than this, but we are glad to say that 
it has been very effective. We do not, 
at this writing, know of any dealer in 
any city, who is cutting the price of 
our goods.” 


Question No. 4——Do you pub- 
lish a house-organ? 

Question No. 5—Do you use 
any other method to secure and 
hold the interest and good-will 
of the dealer? 


Question No. 6—Do your deal- 


ers co-operate with you satisfac- 
torily? 

These three questions are 
grouped because the answer to 
ene question has some relation to 
the others. Separating the three 
questions under the headings of 
“Yes” and “No,” we find that for 
No. 4 question 44 answered 
“Yes;” 52 answered “No.” Ques- 
tion No, 5—87 answered “Yes” 
while 5 answered “No.” Ques- 
tion No. 6—72 answered “Yes” 
and 19 “No.” 

After considering all the ques- 
tions your Committee has con- 
cluded the house-organ is a very 


effective advertising and sellin: 
medium. One member who for 
merly issued a __house-orga: 
stopped, but now expects to star: 
a new one shortly. Anothe 
member who stopped issuing 
house-organ ten years ago reports 
that it is still remembered by th: 
trade and that he has frequen 
calls for the renewal of the pul 
lication. Two other members 
who have never issued a house-or- 
gan, report their intention of do- 
ing so as a result of other mem- 
bers’ experiences. Nearly all th 
members, whether they issue 
house-organ or not, use additional 
methods for securing and holding 
the good-will of the dealer. The 
three answers covering this point 
best are quoted: 

“Agents and salesmen constantly 1: 
touch by personal calls, demonstrations 
at stores, County fairs, etc.”— 

“We endeavor to secure and hold the 
interest of the retailers by doing adver- 
tising in and around the stores, and see 
to it that they get a protit when *handling 
our article.” 

“Window displays, store advertising, 
souvenirs to consumers, circulation let 
ters to consumers, outdoor signs, walls, 
newspaper advertising and all other 
means used in the regular business way 
to secure the co-operation of the trade.” 

On the question as to whether 
the dealers co-operate satisfac- 


torily the answer varies from 
“No” to “Anxious to.” One mem- 
ber remarks that “co-operation 


graduates according to the deal- 
er’s alertness,” while another finds 
that the dealer will co-operate, 
“where there is no expense to 
him.” Dealers in small-towns co- 
operate better than those in the 
larger places. Many claim that 
there is only a small percentage 
who co-operate while others re- 
port that co-operation is constant- 
ly on the increase, and one very 
tersely remarks, “There are a few 
splendid exceptions.” 


WINDOW DISPLAYS 


Question No. %7—Do your deal- 
ers make poor use of your printed 
matter, signs, window displays, 
etc.? 

Question No. 8—In your own 
case, what percentage of this mat- 
ter do you consider wasted by the 
dealer? 

Question No. 9—Do you spend 
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{ Yow’ readvertising goods 
of quality—then your lit- 
erature should carry the 
impression of quality. 


@Every catalogue or 
booklet printed on 


DEJONGFE 
PURITAN 


bears the unmistakable 
mark of quality. Use it 
on your next job. 


GThe man responsible for his firm’s printed 
matter should know and select the paper for 
every important job. 
Let us send you from 
time to time samples 
of the very best in 
the printing art on 
papers bearing this 
quality mark. Just 
a post card with your 
name does it. 





LOUIS DEJONGE & CoO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Every BoyFamily 
Is A Center Of 
Buying Energy 


Times have changed. 

In the modern fam- 
ily, it’s the father who 
bends all his efforts to 
coming up to the expec- 
tation of his sons. 

And if the father 
wants to boost his 
stock with the family 
he’s got to be a hust- 
ler. 

These are the days 
when boy knowledge 
leads. Living  condi- 
tions change as rapidly 
as the styles, and the 
boy is the only member 
of the family with 
enough mental agility 
to keep pace with the 
times. 

He tells father what’s 
what. And it’s apt to 
be rough on father’s 
prestige, if he doesn’t 
make a double quick 
response. 

Thousands of boy 
families are reading 
THE BOYS’ MAGA- 
ZINE. Are they buy- 
ing centers for your 
goods? 


THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE 


Geo. J. Chase, Adv. Mgr 
SMETHPORT, PA. 


G. A. Wallace, Western Rep. 
906 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 














| any considerable amount of your 
appropriation for window  «iis- 
plays? 

(a) Do you have your «cn 
salesmen co-operate in arranying 
the displays? 

(b) What tangible results }: ve 
been secured? 

(c) Do you use special lii'o- 
| graphed window trims, in ‘he 
form of special cut-outs that puste 
on the window, or in the form 
of special card-board cut-outs that 
are fitted together and stand in- 
side the window? 

(d) Have you received «any 
complaints that this window {vim 
idea has been overdone and secs 
to have outworn its usefulness? 

(e) Do you think that if i0% 
of the trims that are sent out ire 
used, that it is a paying propvsi- 
tion? 

(f) What percentage of your 
trims do you figure are used 

Of those selling principally to 
the drug trade, all but two agree 
that window displays are used in 
nearly every case, because thiey 
limit them to those dealers who 
| make request for them and to 

stores where salesmen arrange 

the displays while on the ground. 

In all such cases gains in sales 

were noticeable and for that rea- 
| son window displays represent 
| quite an item, the amounts in 
| some cases being as much as 1' 
of the entire advertising outlay. 

In the case of the two excep- 
tions, one states that his com- 
pany has spent more in the past 
for displays, than they will in the 
future. Whether this means they 
will be more discriminating in the 
future, due to tuo much liberality 
in the past, cannot be understood 
from the answers. He states also 
that 90% at least of their printed 
matter, signs, window displays, 
etc, were wasted, that window 
display work is much overdone 
and that they have not been able 
| to trace any tangible results. 

In the case of the other com- 
| pany, there is a feeling that deal- 
| ers do not make good use_of their 
printed matter, and therefore, do 
| not waste much money on them; 
| but instead depend on the dealer 
| to use the regular stock packages 
for display purposes. 
























It is agreed by those who have 
successfully used displays, etc., 
that they form a very important 
part in introducing new goods, or 
opening up new territory, in 
which cases more liberal distri- 
bution is practised than after the 
goods have once been introduced. 

Those selling principally to the 
grocery trade are of one opinion 
and all of this work is done in 
practically the same way. Their 
own salesmen or agents arrange 
for the displays, so that there is 
little or no waste. 

Some think this class of adver- 
tising is overdone and there are 
no tangible results, but admit that 
they spend a considerable amount 
on dummy packages, signs, etc., 
and believe it a good advertising 
medium. 

Those selling principally to the 
jewelry or silverware trade unite 
in saying that it is very hard to 
say how much of their printed 
matter is wasted, and none use 
special window displays, nor do 
they install them by their own 
salesmen, but leave the matter of 
display entirely with the dealer. 

That elaborate displays are fre- 
quently made, however, is proved 
by many photographs sent the 
manufacturers and also by reports 
of the salesmen. 

Those selling frincipally dry 
goods, notions and _ clothing 
stores, depend mostly on the dis- 
play of the actual goods in the 
windows or show cases. Sug- 
gestions for d'’splays are pre- 
sented in the house-organ, by the 
salesmen, and by fashion plates. 

Signs and descriptive advertis- 
ing matter are given good atten- 
tion and very little is wasted. 
While the percentage of the ‘ap- 
propriation is small for this pur- 


_ pose, it is increas‘ng each year, 


say quite a number, for results 
are immediately recognized after 
a display has been made. Some 
of the manufacturers get up 
very elaborate and expensive dis- 
plays, showing process of manu- 
facture, etc., often costing over a 
hundred dollars, but these are 
only for special or large dealers. 

To all the above there is one 
exception worth mentioning be- 
cause the information bears on 
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Southward, Ho! 


It has taken but a short 
generation for the “Trade” 
winds to shift from West 
to South. 

Your father was told to 
“go West, young man.” The 
real, sound advice nowa- 
days is “go South.” 

The advice has been tak- 
en. This accounts for the 
enormous agricultural and 
industrial development of 
this section. 

Do you get your share of 
this trade? 

Do you sell to these pros- 
perous farmers and dairy- 
men? 

If you do not, let us help 
you. 


The 


Southern Planter 
Richmond, Va. 


is the agricultural Bible of more 
than 35,000 of these people. 

For more than two genera- 
tions, it has been in their fam- 
ilies— 

It is stronger with them to- 
day than ever— 

The magazine is larger, bright- 
er, better than ever. 

And further :— 

It carries more advertising per 
issue than any similar publica- 
tion in the U. S. 

Rate: 18 cents per line. 

If more convenient, write to 


John M. Branham Co. 
Chicago, New York, St. Louis, 


GEO. M. KOHN, 
Atlanta, Ga. 






























ARE YOU INTERESTED 
IN ADVERTISING 
OR SELLING? 














THEN 


this book by the greatest au- 
thority on the subject is of 
vital importance to you. Mr. 
Parsons’ course in “Commercial 
Advertising” is famous. This 
book originated in a course given 
at the War York Advertising 
Men’s League. The League 
has taken 500 copies of the book 
for a starter. 





























“Principles of 


Advertising Arrangement ” 
By FRANK ALVAH PARSONS 


President of the New York School 
of Fine and Applied Art. 


DO YOU KNOW 


how to use “Emphasis” _ to 
make an advertisement effec- 
tive? Do you’ know how 
to use “Related Shapes” to 
make an advertisement pull? 
Do you know how to use “‘Move- 
ment” to lead the eye of the 
reader to the important point in 
your advertisement? Oo you 
know how to use “Color” 
psychologically? Mr. Parsons’ 
book tells you HOW. It is the 
most notable contribution to the 
subject published this year. 


Have You Got Yours ? 


You need this book. Sooner or 
later you will undoubtedly get 
it." Why not be up-to-date and 
order it to-day? 

We believe so thoroughly in the 
book that we will send it pre- 
paid for examination upon re- 
ceipt of $2.00, and refund the 
money if the book is unsatis- 
factory and returned within ten 
days. Return this coupon to-day. 




























































THE PRANG COMPANY, 
858 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
I enclose Two ($2) Dollars (check 
—money order—bill) for which 
please send me postpaid one copy 
of Parsons’ “Principles of Adver- 





tising Arrangement.” Money to be 
refunded if book is returned within 
ten days. 

REND \ 5s cancun achanksasens ec 
POURS ka'siscacces NOE eis awake 
TM da Gansu sbaSadiouan deen : 
Pt. 
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several other questions which 
report must cover. Here are t\ 


answers: 


“The dealer will take anything { 
costs him nothing.” 


m 


“The more display matter given, 
ore wanted, and the dealer, seld 


responds | to a request for sharing 
penses, 

and then again in answer 
Question 9a. which reads,— 
you have your own salesmen 
berate in arranging the d 


of 
pl 


ays ?” he says,— 
“Such a display of interest on 


part of our salesmen would paral) 
us. 


port under the question of tea: 


Ww 


(Think of this later in the 


ork and co-operation.) 
Those selling principally 


t 








a 


“5 @ 


-) 


Lie 


paper and stationery trade all re- 


port under the questions of tea: 
work, very little waste and go 


results. 


hardware 


st 


WwW 


sult that has been secured, 


Those selling principally 


n- 


id 


the 


and housefurnishing 


ores report mostly that their 
display matter as well as all other 
advertising matter is given good 
attention and that percentage of 


aste is small. 


The material sent is usually 
only such as the dealer requests 
or is known to be able to use, 
and in many cases the salesmen 
give special attention to arrange- 
ing window displays or suggest- 
ing good methods for so doing. 
Many dealers report definite sales 
made as the result of the window 
displays, and another tangible re- 


is the 


increased interest on the part of 


th 


m 


th 


ter 


e dealers themselves. 


All those selling other lines not 
specifically mentioned send an- 
swers varying according to the 
line of goods but in the main 
agree with some one of the classes 


entioned. 


_ To sum up, therefore, the ma- 
jority of the members express 


emselves as feeling: 


1st. That the advertising mat- 


is receiving good attention 


whether for display or distribu- 
tion. 


waste is small, 


2nd. That the percentage 


of 
because displays, 


etc., are mostly sent on request 01 
installed by salesmen on the spot. 
3rd. That keeping after the 




















dealer as regards the best way to 
use the advertising has reduced 
waste and increased the dealer’s 
interest at the same time. 

4th. That more than 50% of 
the displays must be used to make 
it a paying proposition. The aver- 
age of answers would make the 
figure more like 75%. (In ex- 
planation of this, some think if the 
display were inexpensive, 50% or 
even less would pay in some lines, 
but at least half of the members 
claim from 90 to 100% of their 
displays are being used.) 

5th. Whether the display be of 
eoods themselves, or dummy 
packages, or signs, etc., every line 
must decide the kind and cost 
of the display, as well as watch 
carefully its distribution in order 
to get maximum efficiency from 
this medium of advertising. 

6th. The percentage of the 
appropriat’on, as given by those 
who mention figures at all, is 
about 59%. 

7th. The cheap displays made 
for simply pasting on the window 
are overdone, but good litho- 
graphs, fac-simile packages, signs, 
ete. are of better quality than 
were formerly used. Their use 
is recommended and also they 
are welcomed by the progressive 
dealer. 

Question No. 10.—Do you sup- 
ply special advertising copy serv- 
ice to your dealer? If so, with 
what success? 

Question No. 11—Do you sup- 
ply newspaper’ electros to your 
dealers? If so, do they use them? 

Question No. 12.—How do you 
induce dealers to use your elec- 
tros and copy service? 

Question No. 13—Do you check 
up dealers’ advertisements where 
your electros have been used? 

Question No. 14.—Give experi- 
ence in detail with newspaper 
electros and copy service which 
may not have been covered in 
above questions, particularly as 
to cost and results, if possible. 

Those selling principaly the 
drug and grocery stores differ on 
the matter of special service and 
the sending out of cuts. Exactly 
half of those who answered our 
questions make a practice of sup- 
plying cuts to the dealer. They 
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THE circulation of 
The American Maga- 
zine does not grow by 
leaps or bounds. If it 
did, it would prove 
that there was some- 
thing wrong with The 
American Magazine. It 
takes an oak longer to 
attain its full size than 
it does a chestnut, but 
whenitis grown it is an 
oak, with the strength, 
the symmetry and the 
beauty of an oak. If 
your goods are in the 
heart-of-oak class, The 
American Magazine is 
the place to offer them. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
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report them freely used and with 
profit to both. 

There is very little effort to 
check up results, although dealers 
are requested to send in copies 
of newspapers, circulars, etc., in 
which the cuts appear. A large 
enough percentage do this and 
prove to those employing this 
plan that it is a paying proposi- 
tion. 

As to special advertising serv- 
ice only four offer this to the 
trade. Those four feel well re- 
paid for the time, trouble and ex- 
pense. They believe it brings 
manufacturer and dealer much 
closer together as it is an un- 
mistakable evidence of co-opera- 
tion and assistance, causing the 
dealer to take more interest and 
creating a personal desire to push 
that particular jine. In all cases 
but one, the electros are furnished 
free, and the dealer pays for the 
space. In the excepted case, the 
electros are free on request, and 
the manufacturer pays for the 
space at the dealer’s rate, which 
insertions are always checked up. 
A very good plan is to have a 
book showing all the different 
sizes and styles of electros that 
will be furnished on request 
only. Each electro is given a 
number and the dealer orders by 
number, according to the style 
of advertisement and the amount 
of space he wishes to use. 

There has been no effort made 
to keep a record of cost of this 
service nor an account of the per- 
centage of dealers taking advan- 
tage of it. The general feeling, 
however, is one of satisfaction and 
a willingness to extend the serv- 
ice further. 

In the case of those catering to 
the jewelry, silverware and de- 
partment store trade, the same 
remarks hold good so far as elec- 
tros go. The only difference is 
that a larger percentage of our 
members selling those classes of 
dealers employ this method and 
more extensively. epartment 


stores practically all have their 
own advertising departments and 
therefore do not ask for any spe- 
cial service. 

After reviewing all other an-- 
swers, covering hardware, sta- 


tionery, etc., for the many differ- 
ent classes of goods represented 
by our membership, including the 
automobile and accessory lines, 
they all seem to have the same 
experiences as the first few lines 
specifically mentioned in which 
service, or electros, or both, are 
employed. We find that some of 
these manufacturers think so well 
of this plan of advertising and 
dealer assistance that they put 
aside a portion of their appropria- 
tion to pay a portion of the deal- 
er’s advertising bill. One prom- 
inent underwear manufacturer al- 
lots from $10,000 to $15,000 ex- 
clusive of the cost of cuts and 
has found in some exceptional 
cases the dealer has taken up the 
entire cost of the advertising and 
declined the allotment. 

About 80% of those .answering 
these questions use electros for 
the dealer and about 20% offe: 
also special advertising service, a 
few going so far as to write all 
the dealer’s copy, as well as sup- 
plying the electro ready for in- 
sertion. All who employ this 
plan agree that the cost is very 
small and when compared to the 
actual cost of the space, does 
not amount to more than 5%. 
That is to say, for each $5.00 ex- 
pended for electros they receive 
at least $100 worth of advertis- 
ing at the regular newspaper rate. 
In addition, the dealer nearly al- 
ways uses the same electros for 
putting out circulars, etc. 

One of our members reports 
getting 38,000 inches of traceable 
space in newspapers at a cost of 
$900, which is less than 2-2/3c. 
an inch. Another member reports 
that in his last campaign he sent 
out 7,855 electrotypes and _ re- 
ceived 36,970 inches of traceable 
space for which the dealer paid. 
The approximate expense he in- 
curred was in the neighborhood of 
$800. 

Nearly all the members giving 
either the special advertising serv- 
ice or simply supplying electros, 
agree that a fair percentage of 
dealers need no persuasion to 
use them and see the advantages 
immediately. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to induce some to give a 
portion of their newspaper space 
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to this purpose. Some of the suc- 
cessful efforts in this direction are 
based on one or more of these: 

A—By making the electros at- 
tractive and complete. 

B—By showing them (the deal- 
ers) by illustrations, what other 
dealers are doing. 

C.—By salesmen telling them 
of successes by other dealers who 
have used the service. 

D.—By letters from the sales 
department. 

E.—By referring to the matter 
in the house-organ regularly. 

F—By. every other means 
imaginable to show them that if 
will pay them. : 

G—By not forgetting to re- 
mind them how their local adver- 
tising will fit in with and be as- 
sisted by the national advertising. 

H.—One machinery manufac- 
turer has a plan different from 
any mentioned by others which 
he terms an advertising contest, 
with prizes amounting to $1,000, 
ranging from $275 each down to 
$10. The conditions are that dis- 
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play advertisements must appear 
in at least four issues of the best 
and most widely circulated local 
weekly paper and copies sent to 
headquarters for adjudication. 
Three disinterested newspaper or 
advertising men act as judges and 
in deciding the winners take into 
consideration,— 

1.—The length of time the space 
has been used. 

2.—The amount of space occu- 
pied. 

3.—The position of space in the 
paper. 

4.—The appearance and attrac- 
tiveness of the advertisement. 

5.—The description of the goods 
as to points of superiority, etc. 

Three members have expressed 
themselves as intending to adopt 
the plan of sending out electros 
in their future campaigns. If 
their lines will permit them to do 
so, this report should be consider- 
- encouragement toward that 
end. 

Question No. 15—What, .in 
your opinion, is the greatest ob- 
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® respondents. 


through fair dealing. 





Does your advertising department 
| need strengthening ? ' 


Mercantile and manufacturing concerns, or any 
business that uses printing and advertising, can 
make profitable use of our service. We are in 
touch with competent 
managers, plan and copy men, medium and rate 
experts, catalog builders and business  cor- 


In your own city the man who is best informed in the 
advertising, printing and publishing field can tell you 
about our resources and the standing we have gained 


No charge is made to employers; no advance fee is re- 
quired from candidates. Established 1898. 


Fernald’s 
Newspaper Men’s Exchange 


Advertising—Printing—Publishing Positions 


Springfield, Mass. 


advertising and_ sales 
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WHO 
Draw the 
Highest Salaries 


The leading artists 
on both the musical 
and dramatic 
stage receive for- 
tunes for even one 
appearance. 


It’s worth while to 
bring YOUR pro- 
position before the 
people who make 
these fortunes pos- 
sible. — 


You can reach 
them through 


THE THEATRE 
MAGAZINE 


8-14 West 38th Street, New York 


Chicago Boston 
Godso and Banchart H. D. Cushing 
Harris Trust Bldg. 24 Milk St. 
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Stacle preventing thorough ¢o- 
operation of the dealer and tlic 
manufacturer ? 

Instead of making one general 
deduction from the 102 answers 
received to this question, we be- 
lieve that extracts from some of 
the letters covering different 
points would be more effective. 
We therefore quote eight answers, 
each one covering the matter in a 
little different way. The senti- 
ments expressed in these answers 
are expressed in some way by all 
the others: 


“Want of time on the part of 
the dealer. He is too busy with 
the work that seems to him more 
important.” 


“He handles several nationally 
advertised lines. Several manu- 
facturers are asking at the same 
time for the same consideration. 
He hasn’t the means, the time, 
nor the inclination to follow all 
the suggestions sent to him. If 
he does so for one or two manu- 
facturers, the others are neglected 
and make up the large percentage 
of waste effort. In most cases the 
dealer becomes uncertain what 
is best to do and in the end does 
nothing, particularly when more 
suggestions keep coming in all 
the time.” 


“Lack of mental capacity on the 
dealer’s part to comprehend what 
the manufacturer wants done, and 
a general unwillingness to try to 
understand.” 


“Most manufacturers’ plans are 
laid out for the ideal dealer and 
not for the average. Whenever 
possible, dealers should be graded 
into two or three classes and a 
plan provided for each.” 


“The fact that manufacturers 
talk too much about their own 
product, and too little about the 
dealer’s line in general. The co- 
operation seems to the dealer to 
be all on his side.” 


“Lack of intelligent knowledg« 
of the manufacturer of the deal- 
er’s needs and the disposition of 
the manufacturer to expect a 
dealer to spend a lot of time and 
money pushing the manufacturer's 
product, simply because the manu- 














facturer is creating a demand for 
it. From the writer’s personal in- 
vestigation in most of the hamlets, 
villages, towns and cities in the 
Central Western states 65% of the 
manufacturers who are national 
advertisers do not possess proper 
knowledge of the needs of the 
dealer.” 

“The greatest obstacle prevent- 
ing thorough co-operation of the 
dealer and the manufacturer is 
the lack of team work on the part 
of the dealer in connection with his 
advertising department and the 
buyer. If the article is a wor- 
thy and meritorious one and of 
the highest standard, there should 
be team work among these threc 
heads to see that it gets proper 
representation and the advertis- 
ing campaign of the manufac- 
turer is followed up, and a sus- 
tained effort made in the de- 
partment to show and sell the 
article in question.” 

“T find that the attitude of the 
dealer toward national advertis- 
ing is not very favorable, for his 
confidence has been abused too 
often. What I consider the great- 
est evil in advertising is that 
some concerns will run a 90-line 
ad one time in a dozen or so of 
the leading publications, get out a 
bunch of literature, spread it all 
over the country, making dealers 
believe that they are going into 
an ‘honest-to-God’ advertising 
campaign, get them stocked up., 
and then leave them holding the 
goods.” 

(To be Continued) 
+ 2o-— ——— 

Cincinnati is scheduled to have an- 
other newspaper to be known as the 
Cincinnati Daily Progressive and the 
first issue is expected shortly. 





John P. Cummins. Jr., of Omaha, 
has been appointed director of adver- 
tising of all the Harriman railroads. 
His headquarters will be in New York. 





E. R. Weadon, formerly with the 
Electro Importing Company, of Brook- 
lyn, is now sales manager of the Pom- 
new Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 
and. 





Spare Moments has been removed 
from Rochester to Allentown, Pa., un- 
der ea backing and business manage- 
ment. 
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Eighteen 
Advertising 
Agents 


investigated the mailing lists of 
their home towns. 


‘These towns are all known the country 
over for their luxurious suburban 
homes. The list includes: 


Milton, Mass. Glen Ridge, N. J. 

Evanston, Ill, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Brookline, Mass. Montclair, N 
Westfield, Mass. 


From these reports on The Gar- 
den Magazine we quote as fol- 
lows: 


“Tf I were making up- a list of resi- 
dents particularly desirable from the 
standpoint of intelligence and purchas- 
ing power, I could not make a better 
start.” 


“Very desirable people for general ad- 
vertisers to reach.” 


“Certainly the list of Montclair sub- 
scribers that you send me are all very 
desirable people.” 


“Tf this list of Evanston names is char- 
acteristic of your entire subscription 
list you have a very valuable property 
in The Garden Magazine.” 
“Subscribers to Garden Magazine in 
Glen Ridge leave nothing to be desired 
as to quality.” 

“T think Garden Magazine is certainly 
to be congratulated on having such a 
list of subscribers in Milton.” 

These reports show why The Garden 


Magazine is and always has been, among 
class periodicals 


Lowest in Price 
Highest in Results 
Let Us Prove It 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Garden City, N. Y. 


| New York Chicago Cleveland Boston 
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A CRITICISM AND REMEDY 
SUGGESTED 


Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 5, 1912. 
Editor of Printer’s Inx: 

you have any doubt as to the 
marked ability displayed by the modern 
advertising manager, allow me to call 
your attention to the fact that one 
of them has devised a system of in- 
serting two 1912 A. autumns into 
each calendar year, as you will note 
by_ the enclosed advertisement. 

This makes the effort of such former 
calendar makers as a well-known em- 
peror and an equally well-known pope, 
seem puny in comparison. 

Perevep Acatn To-Day. 





THE OFFENSE 





FALL OF 1912 
at 
STETSON’S 


This always interesting, semi- 
annual event begins to-day. Many 
new and particularly pleasing 
lines in soft and stiff hats. It is 
with pardonable pride that we 
invite our large number of pa- 
trons to see these perfect prod- 
ucts direct from Stetson’s inim- 
itable workshop. Eventual pa- 
trons specially welcome. 


STETSON’S STORE 
1108 Chestnut Street 











THE REMEDY 


Bad “breaks,” such as this in- 
stance of a fall sale occurring 
semi-annually, and other forms of 
inconsistency and error are apt to 
crop out in advertising copy un- 
less a definite system is used to 
guard against them. They may 
not injure the actual pulling qual- 
ities of the ad but they are al- 
ways mortifying to the manage- 
ment of a house desirous of main- 
taining a reputation with the pub- 
lic for carefulness and reliability. 

More than one advertising 
manager follows some such plan 
as this: When the first proof of 
a new advertisement is received 
from the printer, he jots down on 
the margin the name of every de- 
partment head or responsible in- 
dividual in the organization who 
can possibly be affected by this 
particular announcement. The 
proof is submitted to each per- 
son on the list for criticism and 
approval before the order for in- 
sertion is given. In this way the 
advertising manager not only 


va 





‘saves himself possible humilia 


tion and avo:ds overstatement: 
based upon ignorance of the rea! 
facts, but he is also able to get 
constructive criticism which fre 
quently enables him to make the 
ad even stronger than in it: 
original form. More important 
still, this plan of procedure se- 
cures the cordial support of thx 
var‘ous members of the organ 
ization on the entire advertising 
policy, for no man can _ with 
good grace criticise an adver 
tisement provided the opportu- 


nity was tendered him in ad 
vance of publication to make 
suggestions. We are sorry to 


say that there are still a few ad 
vertising managers left who seem 
to be so jealous of their author 
ity or so busy solving problems 
of the universe that they neglect 
this ‘commonsense precaution. 
Every writer for a magazine or 
newspaper has the advantage of 
having his copy pass under the 
scrutiny of one or more editors. 
Why should not a writer of ad- 
vertising insist upon being sim- 
ilarly protected against the un- 
conscious slips and errors of 
judgment to which human_na- 
ture is subject?—[Ed. PRINTERS’ 
INK. 
asa ls 


A WET AD 


One of the newest forms of advertis 
ing is that which recently made its ap 
pearance in Paris. It is a by-product 
of the stringent police decree prohibit 
ing the dropping of handbills in the 
streets. This ordinance has hampered 
the business of handbill distribution 
very seriously, and advertisers are on 
the alert to discover other means of 
bringing themselves and their wares be 
fore the pedestrian audience of the 
boulevards. 

The latest device to which we have 
referred consists of specially con- 
structed shoes with immense soles of 
india rubber. There is, of course, a 
man inside them to keep them on the 
move. By an ingenious contrivance the 
rubber soles form a pad which is con- 
tinually kept damp by water contained 
in a can on the man’s back, and flow- 
ing to his feet through pipes concealed 
beneath his clothes. : 

Thus at every step an advertisement 
is imprinted in wetness on_ the pave- 
ment. It lasts for quite sufficient time 
to enable quite a large number of people 
to peruse it. . Thus is commercial Paris 
taking steps to circumvent the police. 
—The Novelty News. 
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| Recent Decisions of 
| Interest to Advertisers 














Bearing of Letters on a Sale,—In 
an Idaho case (Grisinger vs. Hubbard, 
122 P., 853) where an action was 
maintained about nursery stock, it was 
held that the letters written by the 
salesman to his principal and the letters 
from said principal to the plaintiff— 
which letters were preliminary to the 
sale and led up to it—were properly in- 
troduced as evidence. 


Sale by Sample on Indivisible Con- 
tract.—If a contract is so drawn that 
it is indivisible, the sale is made by 
sample and full opportunity is given 
to the buyer for inspection, after the 
inspection the buyer cannot accept a 
part of the goods and reject the re- 
mainder as being not in conforming to 
the order. ( a ,» Meyer vs. 
Everett Pulp & Paper Co., 193 F., 357.) 


“Flex-Arch” and “Flexible Arch- 
Support.”—In E. Burt & Co. vs. 
Coes & Young Co. (Mass., 98 N. E., 
596) it was sought to restrain the de- 
fendant from using the trade-name, 
“Coes & Young $7 Flexible Arch-Sup- 
port Shoes” on the ground that it com- 
peted unfairly with the  trade-name 
“Flex-Arch” of the plaintiff. Plaintiff 
also sought to enjoin the defendant 
from using an illustration of a shoe 
bent at the arch. Held that plaintiff 
was not entitled to enjoin the de- 
fendant. 


Sign on Building not a Trade- 
Mark.—In Diederich vs. W. rig wd 
Wholesale Wine & Liquor Co. (U. S 
C. A., 195 F., 35) it is set forth that 
under Act of February 20, 1905, a 
trade-mark is valid only when attached 
to the commodity that it is supposed 
to identify—that it cannot be acquired 
in a sign placed on the building. 


Trade-Mark Cannot be Used to Per- 
petuate Patent.—After a patent has 
expired, the owner cannot by reason 
of having registered the name of the 
patentee, by which the patented article 
was known, continue to reserve to him- 
self the exclusive right to such name. 
(Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. vs. Worcester 
Mfg. Co., 195 F., 528.) 


Question of Adulteration in Butter. 
—The Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue has set down a regulation that 
butter containing sixteen or more per 
cent of water is abnormal and comes 
within the class of adulterated butter 
requiring the special tax. However, in 
the case of the United States vs. Eleven 
‘Thousand One Hundred and _ Fifty 
Pounds of Butter (U. S. C. C. A., 195 
F., 657) it was held that butter con- 


taining an abnormal amount of water, 
milk or cream is adulterated only when 
some process or material is used with 
the intent of introducing into the butter 
an abnormal amount of liquid. 








WE REPEAT: 


The 


International 
Studio 


is the magazine 
with the largest 
$5.00-a-year 
monthly circulation 
in the world 


Also the 
most beautiful 
periodical printed 


Logical advertising 
medium for 
reaching readers 
who can afford 
expensive luxuries 
of all kinds 


$120 a page 


Circulation statement on request. 


120 West 32d Street 
New York City 
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SLIDE RULE A TIME-SAVER 
TO THE ADVERTIS- 
ING MAN 


HOW ITS USE FACILITATES MAKING 
OF CUTS AND CALCULATION OF 
PAGES IN RIGHT PROPORTIONS — 
EXAMPLES DEMONSTRATING ITS 
EASE OF OPERATION—WIDE SCALE 
OF ITS POSSIBLE USE 


By C. H. Clark, 
Adv. Mgr. Goulds 1/7. Aialie Co., 
Seneca Falls, N. 

The slide rule is ns 
thought of as an engineer’s tool; 
and for this reason it has not 
occurred to many outside of the 


engineering profession that this 
handy tool can be used in their 
work with the same saving of 
time that has made it so popular 
with engineers. The theory of 
the instrument is more or less 
technical and to understand the 
why of its operation a clear un- 
derstanding of the properties of 
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none who can put it to better 
service than the advertising man. 
Time is a factor of the utmost 
importance to the average adver- 
tising man; and time saving is the 
principal function of the slide 
rule. With it the dimensions a 
cut made from a larger copy will 
have can be seen at a glance. The 
number of words that will fill a 
given space, the quantity and cost 
of paper stock for a job of print- 
ing—all such calculations can be 
made while one would be writing 
down thg figures to make the cal- 
culations in the usual way. Any 
results involving calculations in 
proportion, multiplication, divi- 
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read di- 


sion or roots can be 
rectly from the rule. 
In this article we haven’t the 
space necessary to show how all 
calculations are performed on the 
rule. We shall refer to some of 
the more common calculations 
only, for which the advertising 
man can use the rule, and _ in- 


logarithms is necessary. How- clude just enough instructions to 
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ever, the practical application of 
the slide rule is very simple: by 
practice any schoolboy who can 
handle decimals will get the idea 
in a very short time. At first it 
is necessary for the novice to 
remember a few simple rules, but 
its manipulation soon becomes 
mechanical and calculations are 
then made with little mental ef- 
fort. 

Of the possible non-technical 
users of the slide rule there are 








ght Trades 


give a general idea of the appli- 
cations. Moreover though easily 
understood with the instrument 
at hand, any explanation of its 
use without the instrument avail- 
able so that the instructions can 
be followed step by step, is apt to 
be more or less confusing. Com 
plete instructions such as are 
necessary to a perfectly clear un 
derstanding of slide rule opera- 
tion are always furnished with 
the rule, and should be had by 
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the beginner who wishes to make 
use of this instrument. 

As shown by Figure 1, the slide 
rule consists essentially of a 
fixed and a sliding part, known 
as the “Rule” and “Slide.” On 
each part are two scales, desig- 
nated as “A” (fixed), “B” and 

”’ (sliding) and “D” (fixed). 
On the rule there is also a glass 
marked with a hair-line which is 


Left Index) 
1 {lcr'1.02°T'0s 1.06... 


. 1,00 1.10 1.11 1.12 1.13. 
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of the scale is twice as large as 
the corresponding division on 
“A” or “B.” This makes it pos- 
sible to get more accurate read- 
ings on these scales, and as they 
alone are sufficient for all read- 
ings in the ordinary calculations 
the ad man has to make, we shall 
confine our explanation to them. 

Each division of these scales on 
the ten-inch rule illustrated is 


ee-L19 1.20 1.22 1.292 .. 1.29 1.30.... 


..1.90 1.91 1.92 1.93.. ..1.08 1.99 2 2.02 2.06 2.06 2.08 2.10 2:12 2.14...... 2.18 2.20 2,22 
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fixed in a metal frame and slides 
along the rule. This is known 
as the “Runner” and is used as 
a marker to locate readings on 
the scale. 

As shown by Figure 2, the 
scales “B” and “C” are exactly 
the same as “A” and “D” respec- 
tively, and coincide With them 
when the slide is set flush with 
the rule. The numeral 3 of “B” 
comes directly under the numeral 

of “A,” and so on. 

The beginning of the scale (left 
index) is marked 1 on all four 


IG. 


3 


divided into 10 subdivisions, 
marked 1, 2, 3, . 9 between 
the main ‘division 1 and 2 and un- 
marked beyond. Each of these 
main subdivisions is again subdi- 
vided: between 1 and 2 into 
“tenths”; between 2 and. 4 into 
“fifths” and between 4 and 1 into 
“halves.” Representing the ten 
main divisions by heavy type, the 
main subdivisions by medium type 
and the minor subdivisions by 
small type, the reading will be as 
follows when the left index is 
considered as 1: 

If the left index is considered 








scales. On “A” and “B” the num- 
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bers run 1, 2, 3, 4, . « 9 te: at 
the center (middle index), whence 
they are repeated to 1 at the right 
index. The right scales of “A” 
and “B” are exactly the same as 
the left. 

The scales “C” and “D” are 
similar to “A” and “B” except 
that one series only of 1, 2, 3, 
«+ 6 5 8) 2 Si -ehows, That. 1s; 
they are the same as either the 
left or right scales of “A” or “B” 
alone, except that each division 
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as 10, the reading will be the 
same, multiplied by 10; if taken 
as 100 it will be the same, mul- 
tiplied by 100; if taken as .1 it 
will be the same, divided by 10; 
and so on. 

All readings on the scale must 
be made in decimals; thus 1% 
will be read 1.5; 1% as 1.25, etc. 
Tables of decimal equivalents are 
reference when 
fractions are used for which the 
decimal equivalent is not appar- 
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This side of the sign—facing south — measures 
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RE vowves? AROUND HIS 
PUBLICITY CENTRE 

HERE 1S A REAL 
ADVERTISING OPronTuRS 
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The Publicity Center 


New York City can boast of pos- 
sessing one spot from which will 
be seen more people from differ- 
ent places than any other spot in 


the United States. 


This spot is 42nd Street 
and Broadway, NewYork 


This is the center of amusement 
for the wealth owners of the 
entire country. 


As owners of a property located 
at this spot and facing Broadway, 
Forty-second St. and Seventh 
Ave., we offer for sale an excep- 
tional opportunity for an electric 
sign. 


An advertisement here will 
be of national influence. 


More than twelve million 
subway tickets were 
sold at Times Square 
Subway Station, 
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. Broadway and 
aN Fede 
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it measures 


57 x 100 feet, 
DIAGRAM OF NEW 


Rates for space are 
reasonable. Write for 
full information to 


A. L. ANDREWS, 


Tel., 7998 Bryant 1465 BROADWAY, 


This view shows how new steel signs will extend sisenall across entire building making the ads visible 
as far as Northern edge of theater district. View is exactly the same East of Broadway on 42nd Street. 
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stn roof of building 


tl of the United tates 


According to the findings of 
a pee: chain store system, 
432,000 people per day pass 
this corner where there is to be 


A NEW 


TRIANGULAR 


ELECTRIC SIGN 


Every person in forty-nine sep- 
arate blocks approaching Times 
Square will come within easy 
range of the towering Electric 
Signs which will sweep Broad- 
way and Seventh Avenue North 
and South, and 42nd Street, 
East and West. 


The complete sign space 
contains 27,340 square 
feet or 3,000 more 


than four other 


largest signs in number 
~ ° iOocKS 
New York com — 






and Sevent 


bined. 


HERE 
SIGN STRUCTURE 


Godair-Wimmer Co., 
owners of the building 
at B’way, Seventh Ave., 
and 42d St., New York 


Advertising Manager 
NEW YORK CITY 
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This 
side is 
visible 


Ave. and west 
on 42nd St.— 

it measures 
60 x 100 feet. 


and the restaurants on Seventh Avenue and Broadway including the Hotel Astor. 
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100 x I00O feet — visible from three Avenues 

































This side shows from the nine theaters on West 42nd Street 
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ent; or these equivalents can be 
determined on the rule by divi- 
sion. The method of reading ex- 
plained above will be made clear 
by reference to Figure 3, which 
shows parts of the scale with 
each kind of subdivision. 


HOW TO CALCULATE ON RULE 


Proportion. One of the most 
frequent uses the advertising man 
has for the slide rule is the de- 
termination of the dimensions 
cuts will have when made in 
sizes smaller than the original 
copy. The scales on the rule are 
such that if any number on “C” 
is set directly over any other 
number on “D,” all other figures 
on the two scales that are directly 
opposite each other are propor- 
tional to the two figures by which 
the scales were set. Thus, if 2 is 
set over 3, 4 will come over 6, 5.5 
over 8.25, 5.75 over 8.625, etc., 
indicating that all of these pairs 
of figures represent the same 
ratio as the ratio of 2 to 3. 

To determine the dimensions of 
a cut to be made smaller than the 
original, then the process will be 
as follows: Assume we have a 
drawing which is 8 inches wide 
by 5 inches high. Set 8 on scale 
“or over 5 on Scale “D.” Then 
any reading on scales “C” and 
“D” which are opposite will be in 
the proportion of our drawing di- 
mensions. If we assume the cut 
should be 4 inches wide, for ex- 
ample, reading scale “D” oppo- 
site 4 on “C,” we find the height 
will be 2.5 or 2% inches. If this 
happens to be a little too high for 
our space, which, let us suppose, 
will accommodate a cut 2% inches 
high only, then reading “C” op- 
posite 2.25 on “D,” we find that 
we should make our cut width 3.6 


inches, or approximately 3% 
inches. _ . 
Multiplication and Division. 


To multiply the only operation 
necessary is to set the left or 
right index 1 of the slide over 
one of the numbers of the mul- 
tiplication taken on scale “D”; 
then the product will be the read- 
ing on “D” which comes opposite 
the other number of the multipli- 
cation, taken on scale “C.” To 
illustrate with a simple example. 
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‘versing the operation, 
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lf 2 is the multiplier and 3 the 
multiplicand by setting the index 
1 of “C” over 3 on “D” we find 
the product 6 on “D” opposite 2 
on” 

The product of two fractions 
can be determined just as readily 
as 2x 3. For example, to find the 
product of 9144 x 3% by setting 1 
of “C” opposite 9.5 of “D,” then 
on “D” opposite 3.25 on “C” we 
find 30.8, the product. -It makes 
no difference which index is used 
in setting the slide. It will often 
happen when the left index is 
used the result will fall outside 
the rule and the right index must 
then be used to obtain the reading. 

In multiplication, the greatest 
convenience of the rule is that any 
number of multiplications can be 
made in the same operation. lor 
example, suppose we wish to mul- 
tiply 34% x 6% x 534 x 12%: Set 
1 of “C” over 3.5 of “D,” read “D” 
opposite 6.25 of “C”’; mark this 
reading with the runner and set 
one of “C” opposite it, read D 
opposite 5.75 of “C”; mark this 
reading with the runner and set 
1 of “C” opposite it, read “D” op- 
posite 12.5 of “C” and we find 
1572, the product. 

Divisions are performed by re- 
For exam- 
ple, to divide 6 by 2, set 2 on 0 
opposite 6 on “D” and read “D’ 
opposite the index 1 of “C,” where 
we find 3. Similarily, to find the 
quotient of 8% + 3%, set 3.25 on 

“C” opposite 8.5 on “D” and read 
“D” opposite the index 1 of “C,” 
where we find 2.61, the quotient. 

To find the quotient of 252 ~ 
29 + 3%, set 29 of “C” opposite 
252 of “D” and read “D” oppo- 
site the index 1 of “C”’; mark 
this place with the runner and set 
3.25 of “C” opposite this mark, 
read “D” opposite the index 1, of 
“C” and we find 2.67, the quo- 
tient. 

Any number of multiplications 
and divisions can be made to- 
gether in one operation. For ex- 
ample, suppose we wish to de- 
termine the following: 


31%4 x 7% x 22 
24% x 114% 
Set the index of “C” over 3.5 
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m “D,” read “D” opposite 7.25 
of “C,” marking this reading 
with the runner; set the index 

“C” at this mark and read “D” 
opposite 22 on C, marking — 

eading with the runner; set 2.2 
mn “C” opposite this mark aad 

ad “D” opposite the index of 

C” marking this reading with 
the runner; set 11.5 of “C” oppo- 
site this mark and read “D” op- 
posite the index of the runner and 
we find 21.57, the answer. 

In all these calculations the re- 
sult is read off as a mere succes- 
sion of figures. In the majority 
of cases the position of the deci- 
mal point can be fixed readily 
by inspection. 

In determining the size of a 
booklet or catalogue and the cost 
of paper stock it is apparent how 
the above operations on the slide 
rule could be utilized to save time 
and work. 

Suppose, for instance, we are 
preparing a booklet in which we 
wish to use a 4% x 7 inch page, 
10-point type, leaded, with a type 
page 34% x 6 assumed to start 
with. Suppose further we have 
5 cuts each occupying a space of 
2144 x 3% inches, four each occu- 
pying 3% x 3 inches, 5 occupy- 
ing 1% x 13% inches each and 
2,000 words of copy. 

Within a minute we could de- 
termine by multiplications on the 
slide rule that this copy would 
occupy a space all together of 
218.5 square inches. By the sim- 
ple process of multiplication on 


the rule we would also read at a’ 


glance that our type page as as- 
sumed would contain 21 square 
inches and by division that this 
would go into 218.5 about 10% 
times or fill 10% of our pages. 
By our rule of reading proportion 
we could see that if we wanted 
to make the copy come out even 
for 12 pages our type page should 
be reduced to 19 square inches. 
Increasing our side margin. to 
give a type page width of 3% 
inches we would read on the slide 
rule that the height of the page 
should be 5.85 or about 5% 
inches. 

Having determined the number 
of pages. we could determine in 
an equally brief time the cost of 
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“I read every is= 
sue; it is 0. K., and 
great as an adver: 
tising medium.” 


This is what one ad- 
vertiser wrote us of 
Current Literature. 


Ask any person of your 


acquaintance who reads 
Current Literature 
what he thinks of it as 
a magazine. 


Ask any Current Liter- 
ature advertiser, or any 
advertising agent, what 
he thinks of the maga- 
zine as an advertising 
medium. 


Current Literature will 
compare favorably with 
any other magazine in 
the field, both as a 
magazine and as an ad- 
vertising medium. 





“Double-value” circulation 
at practically the same 
price you pay for the ordi- 
nary kind. 





Current Literature 


Magazine 
140 West 29th St., New York 
317 Fisher Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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stock of a given weight and price 
for a given edition of the booklet. 
Calculations involving any num- 
ber of multiplications, divisions 
and proportions can be read di- 
rect from the rule. 

Without one of the rules at 
hand for following the instruc- 
tions, the foregoing may appear 
a little complex. With the rule 
at hand, however, and the com- 
plete instructions furnished with 
it, the novice soon grasps the 
idea and practice will make him 
an expert in using this effic:éncy 
increaser. 

Illustrations by courtesy of Eugene 
Dietzgen Company, New York and Chi- 
cago. 

+o+——____ 
PERILS OF ADVERTISING 
A “CURE” 








Among the measures. which 
have passed the present Congress 
without any blare of trumpets is 
one which is of the greatest im- 
portance from the point of view 
of the public welfare. Six years 
ago Congress enacted a Pure 
Food and Drugs Act. This Act, 
among other things, forbade the 
misbranding of drugs, and de- 
clared that a drug should be con- 
sidered misbranded when the la- 
bel on the package bore any state- 
ment which was “false or mis- 
leading in any particular.” 

The Bureau of the Federal Gov- 
ernment charged with the duty of 
enforcing this law _ interpreted 
this provision as forbidding the 
printing, upon the label of a pack- 
age containing a drug, of any 
statement regarding the curative 
power of the drug which was 
“false or misleading in any par- 
ticular.” The Supreme Court of 
the United States, however, de- 
cided that this interpretation of 
the law was incorrect. The effect 
of the decision of the Court was 
to say that it was entirely lawful 
for any one to put up a solution 
of sugar and water and sell it as 
a cure for cancer, or tuberculo- 
sis, or leprosy. 

The bill which was introduced 
into Congress by Representative 
Swagar Sherley, and which has 
now passed both houses, adds to 
the Food and Drugs Act the fur- 


ther prohibition of the use upon 
the package containing a drug of 
any “false and fraudulent state- 
ment” as to “any curative or ther- 
apeutic effect” of the drug. 

The Sherley Bill is a long step 
in advance. It will afford a sore- 
ly needed protection to the public 
from those nostrum-venders and 
patent-medicine fakers who have 
been given a free hand by the 
United States Supreme Court to 
spread abroad their worthless 
and dangerous concoctions under 
whatever claim of curative power 
they chose. But we are by no 
means sure that the Sherley Bill, 
admirable as it is, goes far 
enough. It is probable that it will 
prevent the most flagrant cases of 
fraud and deception; but a more 
sweeping prohibition will, we be- 
lieve, be found necessary before 
the public health is as adequately 
protected as it should be. 

“Cures” for specific diseases are 
recognized by modern medicine 
as so scarce as to be practically 
non-existent. There are, we be- 
lieve, only two drugs which are 
generally admitted to be “spe- 
cifics” for certain diseases. The 
burden of proof, therefore, lies 
upon the proprietor of any drug 
concoction to show that any claim 
whith he may make for his drug 
of power to cure a disease is 
not false and fraudulent. There 
is no public need that any claim 
as to curative powers should ap- 
pear on any medical preparation, 
and there is every reason, from 
the point of view of the public 
welfare, that no such claim should 
appear. The time will come when 
every such claim on a label will 
be illegal—The Outlook. 


te 
HOW BASE OF THE GROCER 


“Smith the other day went fishing. 
He caught nothing, so on his way 
back home he telephoned to his pro- 
vision dealer to send a dozen of bass 
around to his house. : 

“He got home late himself. His wife 
said to him on his arrival: 

“Well, what luck?’ 

“ ‘Why, splendid luck, of course,’ he 
replied. ‘Didn’t the boy bring that 
dozen bass I gave him.’ 

“Mrs. Smith started. Then she 
smiled. 

‘Well, yes, I suppose he did,’ she 
said. ‘There they are. 

“And she showed poor Smith a dozen 
bottles Bass’ ale.”—Current Literature. 
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CENSORSHIP ON PROPRIETARY 
NAMES 


The Council on Pharmacy and Chem- 
istry of the American Medical Associa- 
tion is sending to manufacturers and 
dealers a circular explaining fully its 
position regarding proprietary names, 
in the hope that in the future those 
who introduce new articles will avoid 
its objections. 

The rules which are now in force as 
to articles proposed for inclusion in 
the association’s ““New and Non-Official 
Remedies,” are: 

1. The names of pharmaceutical 
preparations or mixtures must indicate 
the most potent ingredients. 

2. Names which are in any way mis- 
leading will not be accepted. 

3. Names which suggest diseases, 
pathological conditions or _ therapeutic 
conditions will not be admitted, except 
is provided under— 

4, An exception is made for estab- 
lished names of scientific substances, ac- 
tive principles and other new_ sub- 
stances. For these, if submitted prior 
to December 31, 1912, therapeutically 
suggestive names may be admitted, pro- 
vided that the name has been in actual 
use prior to the date named, and _ pro- 
vided further that the name is not likely 
to foster self-medication by the laity.— 
Druggists’ Circular. 

a 

The Sparrow Advertising Agency has 
been organized at Birmingham, Ala., 
by John A. Sparrow, Brown Ridley and 
Morton Simpson. 











of high grade catalogs and booklets ? 


BALTIMORE AT WORK 


The Advertising Club, of Baltimore, 
is preparing for the 1913 Adclub con- 
vention, It is now working to interest 
people in every line of business in ad- 
vertising. It has resumed the ‘“‘Why 
and How” talks at its weekly luncheons. 
Chas. E. Ellis, manager of the Address- 
ograph Company, of Baltimore, talked 
on September 4 on ‘Why a Retail 
Grocer Should Advertise and How He 
Can Do So Successfully.” This was 
one of the many “Why and How” talks 
planned for the coming winter by the 
educational committee of the Baltimore 
organization, of which committee Frank 
D. Webb, advertising manager of the 
Baltimore News, is chairman, 

An important feature of these ‘‘Why 
and How” talks is securing the at- 
tendance of those most interested. For 
instance, when the subject is ‘Wh 
and How a Retail Grocer Should Ad- 
vertise,”’ every effort is made on the 
part of the club to bring about the at- 
tendance of retail grocers. In the same 
way, when the subject is “Why and 
How a Candy Dealer Should Adver- 
tise’ the club sees to it that the candy 
dealers of Baltimore are on hand. 
tor 

The Campbell-Ewald Company Ad- 
vertising Service, of Detroit, has 
opened a branch office in Saginaw, Mich. 

a 











A. E. Williams has been appointed 
advertising manager of The Swinehart 
Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 








Are you a salesman 


We want such a man—an 





experienced man who in addition to present sales can sell a larger 
volume with the backing which we can give him. He must be a 
man who has creative ability, one who can originate for a cus- 
tomer that which the customer cannot do for himself, and also 
have the ability to create business by formulating and submitting 
new propositions to prospective customers who may never have 
even considered the issuance of such items. 


Our concern is in New: York City, established for many 
years, and is one of the largest in the United States, with com- 
plete facilities all under one roof. The completion of increased 
equipment and re-arrangement for higher efficiency make an 
increase in the sales force desirable. We want a man who can 


make himself worth $5000 to $10000 per year. If you are that 


man, write us giving all the information that you would like to 
know were you in our position. If you are not, please do not 
reply and save your time and ours. 
Address P. P. Box 8 
Care PRINTERS’ INK, 12 West 31st Street, New York 
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CONQUERING THE HOME 
TERRITORY 





WHAT THE “ MADE-IN-CHICAGO ” 
AND ‘‘ MADE-IN-ST.-LOUIS ” LOCAL 
CAMPAIGNS ARE DOING TO PUSH 
GOODS OF LOCAL MANUFACTURE 
AND EDUCATE BOTH MANUFAC- 
TURERS AND MERCHANTS TO 
POWER OF ADVERTISING 


By L. F. Dana. 


What can be done to enthuse 
local retailers and manufacturers 
to the possibilities of not only 
local but national advertising has 
just been well demonstrated in 
Chicago and St. Louis in “made- 
in-this-city” weeks. 

In every city of any size the 
old story of the prophet without 
honor in his own country is re- 
peated; and the business which 
is not known locally usually has 
not learned the beginnings of ad- 
vertising, and probably never 
would get a really national repu- 
tation. Conversely, a_ business 
with real local individuality is 
likely to want to expand. 

So the “Made-in-Chicago” week 
of August 12-17 and the “Made- 
in-St.-Louis” week ending Sep- 
tember 7 have done more than 
merely force a temporary sale of 
local products. They have dem- 
onstrated to hundreds of retailers 
and manufacturers in these cities 
that it pays to advertise; as ex- 
pressed by Charles Seegers, of 
the American Varnish Company, 
that “the propcsition of boosting 
Chicago goods must not be one 
of a week’s duration; it must be 
done fifty-two weeks in the year.” 

Chicago’s 1910 attempt was— 
an attempt. Backed by the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce, 
and systematically planned from 
start to finish, the 1912 week has, 
however, been an unqualified suc- 
cess. 

Everything from Chicago-made 
buttons to Chicago-built airships 
was featured in 15,000 window 
displays from one end of the 
Windy City to the other. Even 
the banks entered into the spirit 
of the thing by advertising “de- 
posits made in Chicago.” 

The two most important meth- 












ods employed in featuring samples 
of the $1,281,171,000 annual pro- 
duction of Chicago were natu- 
rally window displays and news- 
paper advertising. Every “loop” 
store and hundreds in outlying 
parts of the city carried from one 
to twenty-five special window <is- 
plays during the week. 

All the department stores fea- 
tured local products in their regu- 
lar windows, State street becom- 
ing virtually a mile-long window 
display of Chicago-made goods. 

It was outside the “loop,” how- 
ever, that “the week” did the 
most good. 

In the same way local manuiac- 
turers who had always contented 
themselves with making good 
merchandise and calling it to the 
dealer’s attention, sat up and 
took notice that it paid to call it 
to the consumer’s attention. This 
was particularly true of those 
who had been prevailed upon to 
add a little newspaper space to 
help things along during the 
week. 

The special opportunity afford- 
ed by the special week for trying 
out new products and getting into 
the local market was not missed 
by several wide-awake manufac- 
turers. The soap firm of Jas 
Kirk & Co., for example, had just 
perfected a Jap Rose Talcum, and 
they took advantage of the week 
to give the product a local flying 
start for later national sale 

“Several thousand business men 
have been aroused by this exhi- 
bition,” said General Manager 
H. F. Miller, of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce, “and many 
of them have endorsed the asso- 
ciation’s plan for a semi-annual 
demonstration of Chicago-made 
goods. The success of this year's 
exhibition brought delegations 
from the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce and several other cit- 
ies to Chicago to study it.” 

Though this is not a new idea 
in St. Louis, so sticcessful was 
the “Made-in-St.-Louis” week of 
August 19-24 that it was extended 
two weeks more. 


Ss 


William Wakefield has started an ad- 
vertising agency in Montgomery, Ala. 
































HIGH WATER MARK IN 
READING NOTICES 


france is not ordinarily re- 
varded as a leader in advertising, 
but the following gem from La 
Revue over the signature of Jean 
‘inot appears to carry the possi- 
bilities of a reading notice up to 
he nth power. After relating 
the circumstantial details of an 
interview between the late Will- 
iam T. Stead and the Sultan of 
Curkey, the romancer continues 
his story in these palpitating terms: 

The Sultan showed a desire to see him 
again on several occasions. Their meet- 
rg had all the charm of an Oriental 
tale. Won over by the bonhomie of 
Stead, the monarch said to him one 
day: 

“You are a brave man, Mr. Stead, 
and you bring precious friendship to 
my country. Permit me at least to re- 
fund your expenses.” ’ 

Saying this, the Sultan offered him a 
check. 

“Send it, sire, to the Peace Society 
at Berne, for, personally, I cannot ac- 
cept it.” 

“Let me, at least, give you a proof 
of my sympathy with you.” 

Stead, believing that he was to be 
offered some decoration, was uneasy. 
But the Sultan smilingly broke in: 

“T know the story—and it is not a 
question of adding another distinction 
to your own, but I skould be happy to 
be able to offer you at least some 
souvenir.’ 

_And the Sultan offered him a gold 
cigarette case, studded with diamonds. 

Stead, thus placed, knew that he could 
not possibly refuse the Sultan. But his 
independence being at stake, he made 
this reply, worthy of a son of liberty: 

“Sire, will you extend your kindness 
so far as to accept a present from me?” 

The Sultan agreed with a smile. He 
must have said to himself in the depth 
of his heart that he was assuredly the 
first Sultan to whom a modest private 
individual had dared to offer a return | 
present as come greg for a favor. 

Stead offered him solemnly a Water- 
man’s fountain pen in gold, and the 
Sultan, joyous, said to him: 

“This is the first I have received in 
my life, and I have often dreamed of | 
possessing one.” | 

I do not know the opinion of His 
Majesty on Stead, but Stead preserved 
a tender, memory of him, for, telling 
ne of this visit, he said: 

“He is one of the best among the 
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sovereigns. And God knows there are 
among them brave men.” 
—_——_+e»>—_____ 
POOR RICHARD AND SOUSA | 
ENTERTAIN 





The Poor Richard Club of Philadel- 





phia held an outing at Willow Grove 
Park Casino September 5. John Philip \ 
Sousa was the guest of honor. Sousa’s | 
Band was present and rendered special } 
selections in honor of the club. 
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The Longest 
Advertised Silverware 


If you were making K 
up a list of the long- Ww) 
est and most persis- 
tently advertised 
articles, you would 
find itnecessary toput 
at the top of the list 


847 
ROGERS BROS. 


“Silver Plate 
that Wears” 


For 65 years this 
silverware has been 
before the public. It 
was advertised over 
_| 50 years ago, and it 
| | hasbeen advertised 

continuously in 
the leading 
magazines 
for more 
than 25 


years. 
A striking 
example of 
** Keeping 
’ Crasten- 
\ ingly at It.” 
TERNATIONAL SitveR Co. 
Menriven, Conn. 


juccessor to Meriden 
Britannia Co. 
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Manufac-_ ‘iow the stand- 
turers’ ard of business 
ethics is rising 
Responsibility was never more 
to Consumers strikingly shown 
than in a decision of Judge Noyes 
in the United States District 
Court at New York, September 5, 
in which he ruled that packers of 
meat and other provisions should 
be held responsible for injuries 
to consumers caused by defective 
quality, even though the consum- 
ers purchased the goods through 
middlemen and had no direct re- 
lations with producers. 

Armour & Co., of Chicago, had 
been sued for damages by a 
woman who was poisoned by eat- 
ing a pork product infected with 
trichine, and demurred on the 
ground that the plaintiff had no 
recourse except against the dealer 
from whom the poisoned food 
was actually purchased. In over- 
ruling the demurrer, Judge Noyes 
said: 

“The contention is based upon the 
theory that so long as the manufacturer 
sells only to the dealer or the middle- 
man he is a stranger to the consumer; 
there is no contractual relationship to 
base a duty upon. It is said that the 
dealer may sue the manufacturer and 
that the consumer may sue the dealer, 


but that the consumer cannot sue the 
manufacturer. In other words, if the 
claim be well founded the middleman 
has an effective remedy, but he is not 
injured. The consumer is injured, but 
he cannot look to the wrongdoer and 
must sue the local dealer, who is likely 
to be irresponsible, and is certainly {ree 
from fault. 

_ “But the meat packer who fails to 
inspect his products for poisonous para- 
sites or ingredients, knows that poison 
will poison and that the persons to be 
poisoned through his neglect will be 
those who eat his products and no one 
else. The natural, probable and almost 
inevitable result of his negligence will 
be injury to the consumer and, in my 
opinion, every consideration of law and 
public pone requires that the con- 
sumer should have a remedy. If there 
are no authorities which grant one, it 
is high time for such an authority.” — 


Are we over-sanguine in saying 
that the new doctrine is due, part- 
ly if not to a large degree, to the 
practice of advertising to the con- 
sumer? The leaders in the manu- 
facture of food products have 
publicly accepted responsibiliiy to 
the consumer in their printed ad- 
vertisements, and the latter have 
become tacit guaranties of qual- 
ity. It is not strange, then, that 
a court should decide that food 
producers in general ought to ap- 
proach at least the standard set 
by certain members of their own 
industry. 

The French have a neat way of 
putting it: noblesse oblige. High 
quality is an obligation to main- 
tain that quality. Honesty to-day 
lays one, under strong bonds to 
continue in honesty to-morrow. 
A standard is more than a thing 
to which we will adhere if we 
like; it becomes a measure of 
what, under compulsion if neces- 
sary, we must approach. 

In their demurrer Armour: & 
Co. contended that they owed the 
consumer no other duty than to 
refrain from “knowingly and wil- 
fully inflicting injury.” There is 
no suggestion anywhere that they 
knew that the pork was infected, 
and certainly nobody believes 
that they desired to poison any- 
body. But the Court goes be- 
yond the time-honored law of 
sales, and accepts the new doc- 
trine that the manufacturer’s re- 
sponsibility extends even to the 
ultimate consumer. The stan- 
dard of clean food, protected 
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clear through to the ultimate con- 
sumer, is getting pretty firmly on 
its feet. 








PRINTERS’ INK says: 
The man who tells all he knows 
isn’t necessarily long-winded. 








A Real Book There are, gen- 
on erally speaking, 


two ways of im- 
Advertising parting " ilataa 
tion: One beginning with general 
principles and proceeding to the 
discussion of concrete cases, and 
the other beginning with the cases 
and deducing the principles there- 
from. The Educational Commit- 
tee of the A. A. C. of A., in pre- 
scribing for the beginning of the 
course for individual instruction 
the forthcoming book entitled 
“Advertising as a Business 
Force,” by Paul T. Cherington, 
of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Harvard 
University, has adopted the wiser 
method. It is always better to 
know what really happened, than 
to understand perfectly what 
should have happened—and didn’t. 

Divers and sundry books have 
been issued dealing more or less 
intimately with the subject of ad- 
vertising. Some of them have 
heen worth a reasonably careful 
study, others have proved only a 
waste of time and a vexation, all 
have failed in a degree because 
they were generalizations from 
insufficient data. No one man in 
the advertising business has had 
so diversified an experience as to 
be able to lay down fixed and 
immutable advertising principles. 
All the books hitherto published 
have consisted of theorizing from 
personal experience or have been 
collections of articles upon differ- 
ent subjects, each written by the 
man “supposed to know most 
about it.” 

While this has been going on, 
however, the advertising press 
has been reporting almost num- 
herless experiences with adver- 
tising, in various forms and under 
various conditions. Those experi- 
ences support each other, parallel 
each other, cross and criss-cross— 
forming a network of indisput- 


able facts through which the pat- 
tern of “advertising principles” 
may be traced. Of course prin- 
ciples must be applied with indi- 
vidual conditions in mind, but if 
there are any immutable laws 
of advertising, they must be in- 
dicated there. 

That is the source of Mr. Cher- 
ington’s book—the experiences 
and opinions and deductions of 
men prominent in all lines of 
business, as they have appeared 
in the pages of those publications 
devoted to business topics. Mr. 
Cherington spent a good part of 
the summer in Printers’ INK’s 
office, selecting from the files an 
array of actual cases which would 
best represent advertising prac- 
tice. He has also been through 
the files of Advertising & Selling 
and System. He has not started 
with a pet theory and sought only 
those facts which would bear it 
out. He has gone after the facts 
in the places where the facts were 
most easily accessible, and the 
principles which may be deduced 
from them will be worth any 
quantity of analyzing from the 
one-man point of view. 





PRINTERS’ INK says: 

It is safer to throw bouquets at 
yourself than mud at your com- 
petitor. 


Will the “In my opinion,” 


says a man of 
Special Offer broad _ depart- 


Pass Away? went -store and 

general advertising experience, 
“ten years from now such a thing 
as a special sale or price will be 
unknown | with the better class of 
concerns.’ 

And William C. Freeman and 
others are firmly of, the opin- 
ion that price-comparison adver- 
tising belongs to the wreckage of 
the past. 

Let us see. 

Probably there is no business 
better established than the coal 
business. Yet every summer spe- 
cial prices are made in order to 
induce consumers to buy their 
coal at the time that the coal 
trade most desires orders. 

A big national concern, which 
finds the offer of a discount its 
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most successful method of cios- 
ing sales, follows the example of 
the coal trade and offers special 
discounts in those months when 
business would ordinarily be the 
slowest. 

An advertising man, who is 
supposed to be on to all the tricks 
of advertising and selling, snaps 
up a house at $7,800 that was 
“built to sell at $8,000” and brags 
of it now. No one but the build- 
er really knows whether or not 
the house was built to sell at 
$8,000. 

Many publishers give a special 
price on space if three pages are 
used or twelve insertions are or- 
dered within the year. 

The famous 5-foot shelf of 
books comes out in a cheaper edi- 
tion. The contents are exactly 
the same as in the higher-priced 
edition, the matter being printed 
fromthe same plates, but the 
price is special to meet a popular 
demand. 

Some of the financial concerns 
offer common stock as a bonus 
to bring about the sale of pre- 
ferred stock or bonds. This is 
merely a variation of the old bar- 
gain idea. 

A Southern wholesale grocer 
finds that his best method of ad- 
vertising is a weekly price-list in 
which special prices are made on 
some lines. 

There seems a tendency to re- 
fine the old special price or bar- 
gain-offer idea, but the principle 
appears to be still very much 
alive. 








Printers’ INK says: 

Land on the opportunity first. 
There'll be plenty of time to work 
out its pedigree later on. 








During the past 
Toadstools or week no less 


Mushrooms ? than three sep- 
arate letters have 


come to PRrINTER’s INK requesting 
information about advertising 
agents. One of the letters reads 
as follows. Of course, owing to 
the confidential nature of the sub- 
ject, names cannot be given: 


Do you know of any authoritative 
book or in fact any statement in print 


giving a list of the various advertis. 
ing agencies in the United States, 
their personnel, their resources, any 
statement of accounts they are hian- 
dling, etc? . 

The question has been brought up in 
my mind because of a personal experi- 
ence in connection with the solicita- 
tion of no less than six different agercies 
for our account. As you well know from 
your experience with that known and 
unknown quantity, human nature, cach 
solicitor was very positive as to the 
superiority of his own agency and the 
near-absolute uselessness of every 
other agency. In other words, the 
little hammer was industriously flour- 
ished. 

Under the circumstances, is it pos- 
sible to-get a good, clear, unprejudiced 
perspective of the agency situation as 
it exists to-day? 


Another inquiry is a simple re- 
quest: 
Will you favor us with a list of ad- 


vertisers in the Middle West who con- 
duct agencies, and oblige, etc. 


Inasmuch as the desire to ac- 
cumulate a series of libel suits is 
not a regular part of a publisher's 
equipment, no such lists have 
been published or are likely to 
be. Indeed, the process of choos- 
ing an agent was for a long time 
much like the old method of dis- 
criminating between toadstools 
and mushrooms, try one, and if 
nothing serious happens, it’s a 
mushroom, Dependable informa- 
tion regarding agents was diffi- 
cult to get, because the man who 
had been stung was not anxious 
to advertise the fact, and the man 
who wanted to find out about an 
agent’s success in his particular 
line of business was obliged to 
inquire of his competitors, who 
weren’t usually anxious to tell 
him. The distrust of one adver- 
tiser for another in the same line 
undoubtedly fostered the fly-by- 
night agent, and made it almost 
impossible for an advertiser to 
tell whether an agent was com- 
petent or not without trying him 
out. 

For a large number of adver- 
tisers those days are fortunately 
past, and one of the signs of their 
passing is the formation of such 
bodies as the Association of Na- 
tional Advertising Managers, 
which regards as one of its duties 
the passing on of agency informa- 
tion to all of its members. 
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WHEN GOOD WILL REPRE- 
SENTS ONLY “WILD 
CHANCES” 


The preferred and common 
shares of a number of industrial 
companies have been admitted this 
year to the highly valuable market 
orivileges of the New York Stock 
|;xchange on the strength of their 

financial statements showing that 
nearly all, if not all, the “assets” 
back. of the enormous issues of 
common stock consisted of “good 
will,” patents, trade. marks, “et 
cetera,” which means, if it means 
anything at all, “other things.” 
The Woolworth Company alone, 
which runs a chain of 5 and 10 
cent stores, gave its “good, will,” 
store leases, et cetera, a value of 
$50,000,000. 

On none of the newly listed 
common shares of these industrial 
companies had dividends been paid 
at the time application of listing 
was made. These shares repre- 
sent drafts on the future trade 
and profit possibilities, but at the 
same time especially a desire of 
the promoters to sell these com- 
mon shares and let the public have 
the future in exchange for good 
cash. 

In some cases, as it has hap- 
pened in the past, the future may 
make good the hopes and expec- 
tations of the promoters and of 
those who share the belief of the 
latter, but in many cases, as it has 
also happened in the past, these 
concerns will not make good, and 
then the buyers of these non-divi- 
dend-paying common shares will 
lose a part, or all, of their money. 

But why should a stock ex- 
change of the dignity anid ethical 
aspirations and claims of our New 
York Stock Exchange, the most 
important stock exchange on this 
continent, lend its aid to the fi- 
nancing of such “good will,” 
which represents only wild 
chances? It is supposed that 
the Stock Exchange’s excuse for 
existence is to furnish a market 
for perfectly legitimate financing 
and not for the exchange of the 
people’s cash for schemes, hopes 
and air castles of promoters. Le- 
gitimate markets exist primarily 


for trading in values, and not in 
hot air. 

Why, therefore, should the 
Stock Exchange not exclude the © 
listing of “good will” securities 
until at least common shares, 
backed mostly by good will, are 
on a dividend basis and it can be 
proved that such dividends are 
paid out of real profits. Such 
stocks may not later on be able 
to pay dividends, owing to re- 
cessions in the business of the 
companies, in which case the mar- 
ket for them, as supplied by the 
Stock Exchange, ought to remain 
to enable buyers to correct their 
mistakes by liquidation, but so 
long as a stock is not yet on a 
dividend basis its listing ought not 
to be permitted. 

Conservative banks usually don’t 
loan money on collateral consist- 
ing wholly of non-dividend-pay- 
ing stocks. In some cases they 
take such stocks, but only in small 
amount, with dividend-paying 
stock collateral. This attitude of 
banks shows that they consider 
non-dividend-payers undesirable 
and risky collateral. The New 
York Stock Exchange will gain 
in the esteem and confidence of 
the investing public if it shall 
adopt a policy of barring from 
listing privileges stocks that have 
not yet ripened into dividend- 
payers.—Financial World. 

Bache hiatal 


PRESS ASSOCIATIONS OF CANADA 
AFFILIATED 


The Canadian Press Association of 
Toronto announces that negotiations are 
practically completed whereby that as- 
sociation becomes Canadian in fact as 
well as in name. The Alberta and 
Eastern British Columbia Press Asso- 
ciation (comprising ten dailies and 
sixty weeklies) and the Western Can- 
ada Press Association (fifteen dailies 
and one hundred weeklies) have agreed 
to affiliate with the Toronto organiza- 
tion, and have paid the fees of their 
entire organization to’ the end of 1912. 
The Maritime Press Association, the 
only organization now left outside the 
affiliation, will hold a meeting on Sep- 
tember 4 and 5, at which time it is 
confidently expected that the affiliation 
project will be approved. 

The Canadian Press Association was 
organized in 1859, when the term 
“Canada” applied only to the territory 
east of the Great Lakes. 

—_—__ + 0+ 

The Birmingham (Ala.) News will be- 
gin the publication of a Sunday edition 
September 22. 
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SHOULD SALES MANAGER 
RANK ADVERTISING 
MANAGER? 





NEWLY ELECTED PRESIDENT OF NA- 
TIONAL SALES MANAGERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION OF AMERICA NATURALLY 
VOTES YES ON OLD MUCH-MOOTED 
QUESTION—FROM RECENT AD- 
DRESS BEFORE NATIONAL SALES 
MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 





By H. H. Bigelow, 


’ Brown & Bigelow, Calendar and Nov- 
elty Manufacturers, St. Paul, Presi- 


dent of the National Sales 
Managers’ Association of 
America 


To my mind, the sales depart- 
ment should be an absolutely sep- 
arate and distinct department, the 
same as the credit or the manu- 
facturing departments are in most 
concerns. One man should be 
put in charge and be given full 
authority to hire and discharge 
salesmen and to use his initiative 
to develop the men he personally 





OKCANIZATION AS PRESIDENT OF 


IDEAL 
AGERS’ 


has chosen. There are many ob- 
vious reasons for this: it is a big 
proposition, and why call a man 
sales manager who is not so in 
fact? 

In the concern with which I am 
connected there are three main 
departments: the manufacturing, 
accounting, and selling. The head 
of each reports directly to the 
general manager. 

In our concern the sales man- 
ager has absolutely no latitude in 


NATIONAL SALES MAN- 
ASSOCIATION SEES IT 
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the matter of deviating fiom 
prices after they are named by 
the manufacturing department, 
The sales department is in the na- 
ture of a selling agency that un- 
dertakes the sale of goods ai a 
given per cent. This being the 
case, the manufacturer, knowing 
exactly what per cent he must 
add to his manufacturing cost to 
arrive at a selling price (he hias 
already received such a per cent 
fromthe accounting department), 
is able to decide definitely on a 
sale price that bears his uniform 
profit. Consequently, providing 
the sales and accounting depart- 
ments have lived within their ap- 
propriations, the manufacturing 
department is solely responsible 
for profits. The sales manager 
has no responsibility further than 
to keep total selling expense with- 
in his promised per cent and at 
the same time maintain the sales. 

Hiring the men is the first op- 
portunity to increase sales and 
reduce selling expense. It has 
been my experience that the ac- 
tions of a new 
salesman in his 
first month will 
show whether 
he will be of 
further use to 







the organiza- 

__—C SALEHEN ORGAN > ol 
—~O semeusuery We use many 
MAIL ORDER methods. We 
CATALOGUE employ 100 men 


located in all 
parts of the 
United States 
and Canada, so 
the opportunity 
for personal 
contact is not 
so great as in 
many lines. 
We use, first, a weekly paper 
which is printed and leaves the 
office Friday evening for their 
Sunday address. It contains the 
weekly standing of each salesman 
for each department. It contains 
notices about change in price and 
general instructions; news about 
the factory that helps them feel 
they are part of the institution; 
and last, but not least, selling ar- 
guments written by the salesmen 
in their territory. 


























We bring all the men to the 
factory once or twice a year for 
instruction and for the purpose 
of meeting us and each other. 
This year we held an Outing Con- 
vention at Lake Pulaski, fifty 
miles from St. Paul. Only sales- 
men who sold a certain quota, 
determined last January, were 
brought here; about sixty. We 
had daily sessions with sufficient 
recesses to allow all to enjoy the 
relaxation. It proved a mental 
and physical vacation and pro- 
duced an enthusiasm that gave us 
a business for the balance of the 
month nearly double that of the 
same period for the previous 
year. The expense was consider- 
able, but easily translated into per 
cent chargeable over the increased 
business resulting. 

Perhaps our one biggest source 
of success is our contests of one 
sort or another. We do not be- 
lieve in large prizes and find the 
pride of winning is, in most cases, 
a greater incentive than money. 

Back of all this work the sales 
manager must know personally 
and thoroughly every factor in 
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each salesman which tends to 
build him up or tear him down, 
and among the most important is 
to know his home life. If you 
know the man’s family, his hab- 
its and his surroundings, have 
been out on the field and carried 
one side of the sample case, you 
may possibly know how to help 
him. 

In my judgment, the advertis- 
ing department should be under 
the direct supervision of the sales 
department. Advertising depart- 
ments are only one form of sell- 
ing, perhaps a little remote, but 
if the given expenditure does not 
bring a given amount of business 
one way or another it certainly 
does not pay, and the result of 
an advertising department not in 
close connection and not having 
the hearty support of the sales 
manager, and through him, of the 
salesmen, is a failure. 

It takes men in the field to back 
up the work of any advertising 
department. Every expenditure 
in the advertising department 
should be passed on by the sales 
manager before going into effect. 





















THE HOUSEWIFE 


The value of advertising that reaches the house- 
wife cannot be over-estimated. The housewife 
does practically all the buying of household ne- 
cessities and to her the manufacturer of a house- 
hold commodity should make his appeal. 


"The 
News-Leader 












cinity. 


Kelly-Smith Co, 
220 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 





Richmond, Virginia 
goes to 25,000 housewives of Richmond and vi- 


It is essentially a home paper—one that will sell 
any product for the home. 





Kelly-Smith Co. 
People’s Gas Bldg., 
Chicago, Il. 
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What Is Going 
To Happen 


in the Magazine advertising field? 

Is it going to be the survival of the class? 

Or the survival of the individual ? 

The class will survive if it is worthy. 

The individual, if worth while, will al- 
ways survive. 

The Magazine as a class may wabble, 
but a Magazine like 

Cosmopolitan will move steadily onward, 
giving, as it is today, the most wonderful 
service ever furnished to the national ad- 
vertiser. 

The national advertiser of the future will 
not work blindfolded with classes. He 
will select the best of each class, and on 
this list he will build his campaign. 

There are always enough leaders in each 
class to make the selection easy— once he 
gets the idea out of his head that he is going 
to spend his appropriation in the weeklies 
—the dailies—the street cars or the mag- 
azines. He will select the best of each 
and then go to it. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Rate $728 a Page 
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SEPTEMBER 
ADVERTISING IN THE LEADING 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES FOR 


SEPTEMBER 
GENERAL 

Pages. 

Cosmopolitan .......-+-+. 148 
Sunset—The Pacific....... 138 
Everybody’S ..esseeeeeees 99 
Review of Reviews........ 97 
McClure’ .sccccccsencees 87 
\World’s Work........-20. 76 
TeaTet’S ccccccsessawssces 70 
Munisey'B: 2c cistvcaiswebiecies 59 
ScribHer’®) 2csccces 000 030% 58 
Harper's sccccsessccccnes 52 
Century .occcecceeecscees 50 
ATOTICRINY 65s cet cwieneeesies 47 
Uncle Remus’s (cols.)..... 52 
Home Life (cols.)......... 59 
Rad. OG 666A oN 95556504 39 
*Popilat | iia viseue «ow o6.0cs 38 
Current Literature........ 37 
Wide! World.......-sse00- 30 
Aggohy {ccc sedscccedecvces 30 
LippiRCOt’s 00. 00s0s ase 29 
AiSIOE Oo iv.e Nina's oss ais:0's 28 
AVIONGS: Sc selewcdace une 25 
Boys” Magazine (gols.).... 29 
\merican Boy (cols.)..... 25 
ASE OOTS Ge inles aan s ae 20 
Metropolitan (cols.)....... 24 
SWOE - SS eccaccedessnaees 17 
St. Nechebaes so0cssvssvess 16 
eee eer 15 
RIES 6p) ssa cx eew ens 14 
DOOR os isensdagaccwas 14 
TEE re 12 
SIRAEE, Rss sc aaineiske ae 11 

*2 issues. 
WOMEN’S 

Pages. 
VORUC. (OOD o.065:66.655%e0 417 


Ladies’ Home Jour. (cols.) 154 
Woman’s Home Companion 


C:) , ae Se ee cn are 112 
Good Housekeeping Mag... 92 
Delineator (cols.)........; 91 
Woman’s Magazine (cols.). 83 
Designer (cols.).......... 83 
Pictorial Review (cols.)... °7 
Ladies’ World (cols.)..... 64 
Modern Priscilla (cols.)... 72 
Woman’s World (cols.)... ‘68 
McCall's (OG osc os csc 90 
Mother’s Magazine (cols).. 85 
Peoples’ Popular Monthly 

COUMD® oaks sveneaesav Se. 52 
People’s Home Jour. (cols.) 46 





MAGAZINES 


Agate 
Lines. 
38,214 
80,912 
22,176 
21,740 
19,614 
17,024 
15,867 
13,326 
13,017 
11,760 
11,236 
10,591 

9,857 

9,803 

8,736 

8,512 

8,412 

6,776 

6,720 

6,496 

6,272 

5,614 

5,220 

5,001 

4,676 

4,164 

3,864 

3,584 

3,360 

3,248 

3,136 

2,693 

2,604 


Agate 
Lines. 
65,192 


30,800 


22,538 
20,730 
18,264 
16,687 
16,657 
15,600 
12,831 
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12,180 | 


11,942 
11,786 
11,743 


9,961 


209 
9,333 


| 








New York 


Boston 
24 Milk St. 





LIPPINCOITS 


MONTHEY MAGAZINE 





September issue has 
35% more advertising 
than the same month in 


IQII. 


LIPPINCOITS. 


MONTHEY MAGAZINE. 





Comparative _ state- 


ment of agate lines 
carried during first nine 
months— 
IQII.. 
IQ12.......73350 


GAIN of 
to 131 pages. 


29489 lines—equal 


LIPPINCOITS 





MONTHEY MAGAZINE 


When realty values 
grow like this they’re a 
hint to the investor. 


LIPPINCOTT S 





MONTHEY MAGAZINI 


PHILADELPHIA 


Chicago 


156 Fifth Ave. 1502 Tribune Bldg. 


Detroit 
1329 Majestic Bldg. 


































































Agate 
Columns. Lines. 
Housekeeper (cols.)....... 37 ~=—s-' 7,468 
*To-Day’s Magazine (cols.) 53 7,188 
Housewife (cols.)......... 32 6,500 
Needlecraft (cols.)........ 32 6,127 
Harper’s Bazar (cols.)..... 18 3,688 
*2 issues. 
CLASS 
Agate 
Pages. Lines. 
BNO RODIN) é ssss'5 9465.00 409 68,712 
RUMEN Soaususwa eb enes ice 263 59,024 
Motor Boating (cols.)..... 180 30,324 
*Country Life in America 
PURLEY (ssa cknsenrebichin 175 29,428 
Architectural Record...... 109 24,416 
Popular Mechanics........ 106 28,856 
RONEN asses 5 ness es esas 87 19,631 
Suburban Life (cols.)..... 76 18,000 
Field and Stream......... 53 11,984 
House Beautiful (cols.).... 85 11,909 
House and Garden (cols.). 75 10,585 
Popular Electricity........ 45 10,150 
Business (cols.).......... 70 9,852 
fe CS re 69 9,785 
Se Sey eee 43 9,642 
to eo) ae 40 8,960 
International Studio (cols.) 61 8,540 
cc 8 eer 48 8,400 


Illustrated Outdoor World 
and Recreation (cols.)... 44 7,396 


Technical World.......... 32 =. 7,184 

Extension (cols.)......... 32 5,120 
American Homes and Gar- 

eC) 30 865,106 

i a ae 35 4,900 

Arts and Decoration (cols.) 34 4,760 
CANADIAN 

Agate 

Pages. Lines. 

oe a ee ee ee 126 28,224 

Canadian Magazine........ 91 20,384 
Canadian Home Journal 

IOUS: Burau auebecacnien 96 18,816 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
LEADING WEEKLIES IN 


AUGUST 
Agate 
Columns. Lines. 
August 1—7: 


Saturday Evening Post.. 103 17,595 


RE BiuGscanehenscnex 45 8,664 
Independent (pages).... 32 1,336 
Town and Country...... 41 7,000 
ee Pre eT eer re 38 6,160 
ee eer ee 87 = 5,295 
Literary Digest......... 30 = 4,248 
ee ee 20 4,029 
NE Vin tig os sera iides ao 25 3,524 
Forest and Stream...... 23 8 =©8,405 
Christian Herald........ 17 8,011 


Outlook (pages)........ 11. 2,660 
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DRED Sa nigtvah on oneness 11 
Illustrated Sunday Mag.. 12 
Associated Sunday Mag. 11 
Scientific American...... 9 
Youth’s, Companion..... 9 


August 8—14: 


Saturday Evening Post.. 80 


wg Ree eer 88 
Literary Digest......... 50 
DAO: sa sweacs MAveenaasers 42 
Town and Country...... 32 
Semi-Monthly Magazine 
NNR: ows deavrascne 27 
Outlook (pages)........ 16 
SOMOS. cshseensoresees 19 
CUUSCHINEN 026550500500 18 
Forest and Stream...... 17 
PEORENS ois sis 605 3K505% 12 
Youth’s Companion..... 12 
Associated Sunday Mags. 11 
Scientific American..... 9 
er ere rere 12 


Illustrated Sunday Mag.. 9 
Independent (pages).... 7 
Christian Herald........ 6 


August 15—21: 


Saturday Evening Post.. 93 


Town and Countrys...... 62 
CE auisccens sass 48 
Literary Digest......... 51 
Scientific American..... 85 
Del: wenneaseesiveccaes 85 
Forest and Stream...... 21 
i eee 18 
WME. Stake sascha eees 18 
Independent (pages).... 10 
Re Guisen ks ee oye 10 
SPRUE Socicw crac panne 9 


Illustrated Sunday Mag.. 11 
Associated Sunday Mags. 11 


Christian Herald........ 11 
ed Ee ee rcre 7 
Youth’s Companion..... 3 


August 22—28: 


Saturday Evening Post.. 98 


Outlook (pages)........ 67 
eS ee eee re i 39 
Town and Country..... 38 
Literary Digest......... 38 
BRO Sesasasuieee naw oes 27 
Semi-Monthly Magazine 
DONOR: Sieavak ewan cs 21 
Pe Ter errr errr re 17 
Forest and Stream...... 20 
Associated Sunday Mags. 14 
Christian Herald........ 14 
Scientific American..... 11 


Independent (pages).... 7 
FIGIVOL'S cise dccccveges SB 


Agate 
. Lines, 


2,258 
2,200 
2,060 
1,905 
1,884 


13,600 
7,308 
7,061 
5,920 
5,500 


4,634 
3,780 
3,648 
2,975 s 
2,600 
2,554 
2,494 
2,116 
1,911 
1,785 
1,650 
1,624 
1,020 


15,810 
10,500 
9,266 
7,279 
7,008 
4,918 
3,146 
2,895 
2,560 
2,248 
2,135 
2,128 
2,060 
1,998 
1,958 
1,566 
615 


16,745 
15,008 
7,533 
6,500 
5,449 
8,835 





3,667 
3,467 
2,958 
2,650 
2,380 
2,361 
1,680 
1,617 
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What automobiles would be the best 
known January 1, 1914, if all auto- 


mobile advertisers suddenly agreed 
not to advertise, after October 1, 


1912? 


DON’T WORRY 


You will never be called upon to an- 
swer, for the men who manufacture 
or sell automobiles are all sane and 


believe in advertising. 





Certainly they know they could sell 


cars if they did not advertise, but 
they want a large volume of business, 
and naturally go after it through 


advertising. 


It would be a great thing for 
PRINTERS’ INK if some of these 


men became publishers. 
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Agate -\gate 
Columns. Lines. Pages. Lines, 
Illustrated Sunday Mag.. 8 1,600 14. Review of Reviews.... 97 21,740 
RIED 6 va. 466608 8 16 =—-:11,584 15. Good Housekeeping 
Judge Se ceceneseeer ess 8 1,262 Magazine «.......... 92 730 
Youth’s Companion..... ‘ 874 16, Canadian Magazine.... 91 20,384 
August 29—31: 17, OME sic ccvonsveks 87 19,631 
Saturday Evening Post.., 95. 16,150 18. McClure’s ...+-.eeeee 87 19,614 
ree ner 45 8,588 19. Canadian Home Jour- 
Literary Digest......... 51 7,226 . nal (cols.)....++++++. 96 316 
MER ors Sab Wscekoussces 39 5,599 20. Delineator (cols.)..... 91 15,264 
Town and Country...... 29 5,000 21. World’s Work........ 76 17,024 
en ne 15 © 3,046 22..Womain’s Mag. (cols.). 83 16.687 
Outlook (pages)........ 12 2,856 28. Designer (cols.)...... 83 16.657 
Forest and Stream...... 19 2,84) 24 Hearst’s .....+-see0s 70 15,867 
Youth’s Companion..... 13 =. 2,700 2% Pictorial Review (cols.) 78 15,400 
Scientific American..... 11 2,295 *9 issues. 
RPI: a sens 650008 17 1,769 —_~<o>—_—_—. 
SUD tea bk sewassaassis 12 1,686 ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION: 
Independent (pages).... 7 1,672 ONE THIRTY-SECOND Ol! 
SEOIETR® Bah apu casas: 7 1,562 ONE PER CENT 
Totals for August: N. W. Hatsey & Co. 
Saturday Evening Post....... 79,900 New York, Sept. 6, 1912. 
Oo ee ae see 41,354 Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Midian sind aGountey 34.500 Referring to page 37 of your issue 
: iis cl ieee lalla aly sa of the 29th ultimo, if the bond house 
Ralerery Disb s sok nes <cces 31,268 referred to is N. W. Halsey & Co., the 
TN ES a ee ae 26,430 views of your reporter are interesting. 
Lif si Sa He is slightly ambiguous; for instance, 
= “bidet? Plate he ata lite 25,562 what does he mean by “This house 
Scientific American.......... 15,480 covers the country at long intervals?” 
EN ooo oe Ko obo oo os we 15,383 A typo Rie! vag seme of that state- 
7 : + ame ‘ ment would slightly shock the sales or- 
Forest and Stream.......... 14,949 ganization, I imagine. 
SERDE - Sxaunass excesses 14,560 The-purpose of this letter, however, 
Denne SEs mee 14,549 is to throw a little more light on the 
Hattie 11,328 subject of “Ratio of Appropriation to 
Beemereretr sree snore ’ Gross Sales,”’ thereby indicating a larger 
ee ee 10,807 volume of business than your reporter 
*Associated Sunday Magazines. 8,824 — suspected. hich ; 
, . xem ur appropriation, whic funs into 
es Companion.......... 8,567 = some money, as you. know, amounts to 
Christian Hergld. .......055..% 8,369 less than 1/32 -of 1 per cent of our 
7Semi-Monthly Mag. Section... 8,301 at sales. ii £ busi ' h 
* , a is is a line of business where the 
_“Illustrated Sunday Magazine. 7,510 volume runs large and the profit runs 
Sip ieee ‘ small. The lower grade securities a 
2 aso —_- house sells the larger percentage they 
silo, eg can afford to spend in publicity. By a 
simple process of deduction one arrives 
RECAPITULATION at the conclusion that some venders of 
Agate securities. have Iarge margins to operate 
Pages Frye on. This applies to some of the venders 
Sea cet ae of real estate bonds. 
1. Motor (ools)...5....0 409 68,712 D. Rossins, 
oe: eS 417 65,192 Advertising manager. 
RN sa sanewsussuee 263 59,024 rye a 
4. Cosmopolitan ......... 148 33,214 NEW WASHINGTON 
5. Sunset—The Pacific... 138 30,912 PUBLICATION 
6. Ladies’ Home Journal The new Chamber of Commerce of 
SS ares 154 30,800 i a rege | cenenty gs 
7. Mot Boating (cols.). 180 80.32 in ashington wi egin its work by 
Me on ri —- cools : $0,324 publishing a periodical called The Na- 
8. Country Life in Amer- tion’s Business, to start in September. 
eC a 175 29,428 Its circulation at first is limited to edi- 
i Co 126 28.224 ‘torial writers of the nation and the 
es ae constituent members of the national 
10. Architectural Record.. 109 24,416 chamber of commerce itself. The pur- 
11. Popular Mechanics.... 106 23,856 pose of the new magazine is to fur nish 
12. Woman’s Home Com- a survey of progress in the United 
; , — States in the fields of agriculture, min- 
Ppanion (co Si)eveeeee 112 22,538 ing, manufacture, transportation, distri- 
18. Everybody’s .......... 99 22,176 bution and finance. 
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Progress 





EARST’S Magazine advances in 
Printers’ Ink summary from twenty- 
third position for September 1911 to 

seventh for Tendon 1912. This relative 
rank means the volume of business is in 
excess of that carried by two leading, well- 
known and long established magazines. 


See comparative record of lines on page 105 
See four year record of growth on page following 


The number * of display advertisements in 
six leading magazines for September follows : 


Cosmopolitan. . 226 McClure’s. . . 133 
HEARST’S . . 163 Munsey’s . . . 90 
Everybody's . . 143 American . . . 87 


*Exclusive of Classified, Schools, and House Advertisements 


Advertisers are recognizing the value of 
Hearst's Magazine more and more each 
month. Are you? 


Over 300% gain in agate lines, is the outlook 
for the October issue over the corresponding 
issue a year ago. What is the natural 
inference ? 


Page rate $168 and pro rata 


Hearst's Magazine 
381 Fourth Ave. 
New York 


437 Marquette Bldg. 
Chicago Office 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD 
SEPTEMBER ADVERTISING 








OF 


1912. 1911. 1910. 1909 Total. 

3 | eee ee eEPr rier 22,176 32,071 29,680 37,960 121,887 
COED osc cicdseanrcndees 33,214 24,141 21,168 21,684 100,207 
Sunset—The Pacific ............ 30,912 24,104 19,152 23,520 97,688 
PTT errrr rT ree 19,614 23,452 26,670 27,552 97,288 
Review of Reviews............. 21,740 24,080 25,984 23,742 95,546 
0 Se rie 13,326 22,246 20,804 22,957 79,338 
World’s “Work pines 6.0) 9 a0 45 60-60: 17,024 15,904 18,886 22,176 73,990 
eS rere re eee 13,017 17,178 22,574 19,652 72,421 
tn itpeebaubanakwehnaee 10,591 18,132 18,277 17,360 64,360 
Pra TT Trier ree re 11,760 15,358 16,730 15,044 98,892 
EP eh aac hoy eas sb haa we ewe 11,236 14,368 15,456 15,960 7,020 
Sh SI scan kcuseus snes 9,857 7,783 12,188 11,563 41,391 
OO er ery ere 8,736 10,080 10,752 11,648 41,216 
De sssbesesendceeveevadee 15,867 5,°79 7,280 12,432 41,058 
ce phhie«eenssnenen ses ee 6,720 7,532 8,218 9,408 31,878 
Pn  cctghinkeuedeeven ne aee 6,272 7,504 6,650 7,840 28,266 
PEE. KS nendscusevecvseasos 2,693 6,496 9,576 6,650 25,415 
EEE. ADiskbukaondruerseence sae 5,614 5,908 6,048 5,251 12,821 
Ne a er ee 5,001 5,486 5,147 6,543 22,177 
OS See rere 6,496 4,228 4,760 4,984 20,468 
CD oS owaeneasawat so» 4,164 5,337 5,600 4,816 19,917 
OS ere aes 4,676 5,306 4,862 4,816 19,660 
ORME. BE nein gl nk ais ay 3,864 5,152 4,452 4,872 18,340 
reer 3,360 4,704 4,032 4,480 16,576 
RR arr er re 3,248 4,200 8,024 3,486 13,958 
aL SUNN in ch ch ba nwa ee oe:ke 3,584 3,668 3,192 3,248 13,692 

WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
a MTEL POEL TTY CEPT Cer Te 65,192 51,870 49,764 43,667 210,493 
Ladies’ Home Journal.......... 30,800 26,800 42,800 38,400 138,800 
Woman’s Home Companion...... 22,538 28,212 28,175 27,545 106,470 
Good Housekeeping Magazine.... 20,730 19,984 21,224 20,091 82,029 
Pe .hicestestostsbad ewe 18,264 15,576 20,200 24,690 78,730 
DI essens anes sheeoes eae 16,657 14,651 16,550 22,000 69,858 
Woman’s Magazine............. 16,687 14,418 16,510 22,000 69,615 
Pictorial Review........-.0.0085 15,600 14,800 13,400 14,888 58,688 
(clases ce beasaa sos 12,831 14,000 14,940 14,853 56,624 
PREIS. FMRI 6 5:0 0:50 0 019:0 4.0006 12,180 13,888 12,950 14,194 53,212 
EM Gis skaak Wines bap 44 11,786 13,003 13,460 13,095 51,844 
EROUNGMODIET 600 0505005000000 7,468 10,586 11,850 12,240 42,144 
yg | Aree rrr rr rrr 3,688 4,407 9,200 9,289 26,584 
CLASS MAGAZINES. 
TEEPE ELLE PETE ET EL EEE LE 68,712 80,186 72,296 54,936 276,130 
MNO cccvcsecccnsvsceosceeges 59,024 58,520 56,756 56,320 230,620 
*Country Life in America...... 29,428 31,297 25,806 29,240 115,771 
TEE EEE EEE ee 15,680 14,182 7,774 57,267 
SEN INE» 0.0 04. 040000 See oe 13,600 14,645 18,015 54,260 
Field & Stream 11,648 10,640 10,752 45,024 
PGS Sade Na a aitpiew bre has box ah 8,425 9,528 10,736 38,474 
International Studio............ 8,540 8,540 11,305 9,740 38,125 
eee Oe re 11,909 12,131 6,091 7,798 37,929 
Ch SSS ee eae 8,400 7,880 8,187 7,424 31,891 
House & Garden......ccscccceee 10,535 9,744 9,576 3,640 33,495 
ye | ee 7,184 6,720 6,356 9,450 29,710 
American Homes & Gardens..... 5,106 5, "714 5,308 7,422 23, 550 
AUGUST WEEKLIES. 

Saturday Evening Post.......... 79,900 63,636 69,740 56,964 270,240 
Collier’s 5 31,809 32,770 31,390 137,328 
Outlook ’ 28,084 32,018 35,078 121,610 
RAteTaty TIC. . 6o.c.0 cece sees 31,263 26,717 22,370 20,019 100,369 
1 SESS Sens peer ee 25,562 20,078 16,710 14,158 76,508 
Es eee Ee 14,549 18,572 16,803 11,423 61,347 
ee eS eer 14,949 13,130 16,680 14,590 59,349 
re Mie ey ee 1 046, 428 1,034,203 1, 059, 952 1,038,465 4, 179 048 
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Christmas 
‘‘beyond the Rockies” 


Your advertising plans must include the vastly 
rich field “beyond the Rockies.” Here Christmas 
is just as great a buying season as it is in the East. 

Far West folks have the money to spend. It’s 
simply a case of telling your story in the Novem- 
ber and December 


SUNSET 


The Pacific Monthly 


Sctebes 3. Doconbar 
sue closes November 1.) 
Here is a magnificent magazine of the real 
West that goes into real Western homes. You 
cannot reach this wonderful field so effectively, 
so completely as through SUNSET-PACIFIC. 
Share in the business coming from this great 
country. Tell your story and reap the golden 
harvest. 
Let our representatives explain to you what 
to advertise—seasonable goods that will prove 
bell ringers this Christmas “beyond the Rockies.” 


Just address like this: 


“‘Sunset—The Pacific Monthly”’ 


Wm. Woodhead, Business Mgr., San Francisco 


OR THE EASTERN OFFICES: 


Chicago—73 West Jackson Boulevard, L. L. 
McCormick, Mgr 


288 Marquette Building, G. C. Patterson, 
Mer. 


New ial East 28th St., W. A. Wilson, 
gr 
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ADVERTISING 
IN JAMAICA AND 
PANAMA 


AMERICAN 


JAMAICA BOASTS AS ITS BEST SANA- 
TOGAN AND STANDARD SANITARY 
SUPPLIES — PATENT MEDICINE 
COPY AND WORSE FLOURISHES — 
IMPRESSIONS OF A TWENTY-FOUR 
DAY CRUISE. 

By Richard A. Foley. 

When Uncle Sam started to 
“clean things up” in Panama, he 
stimulated travel, not only to the 
Canal Zone with its old cities of 
Colon and Panama, but to other 
Central American ports and to 
Jamaica, directly in the line of 
travel. 

A recent 24-day cruise gave me 
opportunity to observe advertis- 
ing and selling conditions in 
Jamaica, Costa Rica and Panama. 

There is little or no street car 
advertising—for there are few 
street cars in Central America. 

Bill-boards and painted bulle- 
tins are almost unknown. Elec- 
tric signs—never. Window dis- 
plays—few and far between. Now 
and then one sees a Cigarette or 
wine or beer “hanger,” but sel- 
dom anything else. The news- 
paper is the chief—almost the 
only—imedium. 

The advertising, both general 
and local, is often crude. Little 
attention is paid to make-up. 
Electrotypes seem to be the worse 
for wear, generally, and the pa- 
pers have a “catch-as-catch-can” 
appearance quite in keeping with 
about everything else south of 
Florida and north of Argentina. 

American advertising does not 
make a very strong showing. Sana- 
togen, with a good, clean electro, 
is the best advertisement in the 
paper. The sanitary plumbing ad- 
service supplies a “ready-made” 
that is joined to a home-made 
“sole agent” advertisement, in a 
most unholy alliance—a mismat- 
ing that must cause the Standard 
Sanitary ad-man to tear his hair 
when he sees it. 

Most of American advertising 
—to our shame be it said—is of 
the medical, or the fake catch- 
penny kind barred from practic- 
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ally all self-respecting mediums 
at home. 

We meet our old friend, the 
“New York Institute of Science,” 
which magnanimously is “giving 
away to advertise this institution,” 
a free book that explains “how 
you can influence people instan- 
taneously—how you can master 
this power and use it to better 
your condition in life.” It does 
not require a great effort of the 
imagination to see hundreds of 
the easily gulled, superstitious 
Jamaican negroes lining up at the 
post-office to send their money as 
a result of the “follow-up” of 
this buncombe with its promise 
of possibilities of “controlling the 
desires and shaping the thoughts 
of men and women, and making 
yourself supreme master of every 
situation.” 

Then there is the white-whisk- 
ered, benevolent-looking Dr. Jo- 
seph Lister, of Chicago, who has 
50,000 books to give away, each 
one “worth $10 to every afflicted 
man”—wjth the usual talk. 

Less offensive, are “Allen’s 
Lung Balasam,” “Dr. Morse’s In- 
dian Root Pills,” “Catarrhozone,” 
which will “stop a cough in one 
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Stiven's Colosseum, 
SOLE AGENTS. 
*3, 15, 17 Orange street Comer Water Lave, Kingston 
HOW DEALER ADDED LOCAL TONE TO STAND- 
ARD’S HIGH-CLASS ELECTRO 





night,” “Radway’s Ready Relief,” 
“Phosferine,” “Perry Davis’ Pain- 
killer’—and the Standard “Beech- 
am’s Pills” and “Castoria,’—Eng- 
land’s and America’s two “stand- 







Panama, American intlu- 
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ences are largely at work, and 
here there is an effort to brighten 
up advertising. The Star and 
Herald, of Panama, which issues 
a daily English and Spanish edi- 
tion combined, and which has an 
office in New York as well as in 
Panama City, carries a_ large 
amount of advertising. There is 
considerable attempt at display 
work such as would characterize 
the efforts of papers in our sec- 
ond and third class cities. Un- 
doubtedly some American com- 
positors are employed who know 
the little “kinks” and tricks of 
advertising set-up. 

The bulk of the local advertising 
is made up of Chinese bazaars, 
pes | and railroad announce- 
ments, hotels, moving picture 
shows, beers, whiskies and wines. 
There is no great opportunity 
here for the copywriter as we 
know him in the States. 

Although Uncle Sam has made 
the Canal Zone healthy to a great 
extent and has thrown the pro- 
tecting mantle of his sanitary ad- 
ministration over both Panama 
and Colon, yet there is a large 
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amount of patent medicine adver- 
tising in the papers of both towns. 

“Catarrhozone” has in the Star 
and Herald “pure reading matter” 
similar to its Jamaica advertising. 
Beecham’s Pills blazon forth their 
merits from the same pages; the 
Spanish section has “Zarzaparrilla 
del Dr. Ayer.” 

The Maduro family, in Panama, 
occupy the same place in mer- 
chandizing as John Wanamaker 
occupies in New York and Phila- 
delphia. There are two or three 
Maduros and all run big and suc- 
cessful stores. They advertise— 
but in a Panamanian way that 
would scarcely create excitemeni 
even in an Indian hamlet. 

Dorothy Dodd Shoes and Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx Clothing are 
modestly announced by H. de Sola 
& Co. and there are many other 
American made articles such 
as Arrow Collars, Manhattan 
Shirts, Walkover Shoes, Ingersoll 
Watches, Gillette Razors, East- 
man Kodaks and others, which, 
though not advertised in the 
newspapers, are liberally displayed 
in windows. 
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Premium Service 


On a National Clearing House basis, relieving 
you of investing in a stock, expense of handling, 
heavy cost of printing catalogues, etc. 


“The age of organization, where results are obtained 
at small cost, the work being done by experts.” 


Back of the Porter Premium Service is the 
experience of nearly 20 years, with unlimited re- 
sources and ample ability, offering every advantage 


of dealing with a high grade institution. 
THE JOHN NEWTON PORTER CO. 


JOHN NEWTON PORTER, President 
NATIONAL PREMIUM CLEARING HOUSE 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 









Every subscriber an 
interested reader 


Not a single person buys 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


for any other reason than that 
he wants the information which 
it alone can give him. 

More than 166,000 of purity cir- 
culation. No waste—no dead 
wood. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0. J. ELDER, Manager 


cotengs Office: People’s Gas Building 
. J. Macdonald, Manager 


Quality Circulation 
Brings Returns 








House Organs 
Prepared 


We prepare “copy” 
layout only or— 

We prepare “copy,” lay- 
out and illustrations or— 

We prepare “copy,” lay- 
out, illustrations and plates 
complete with ° instructions 
for your printer. 

Then we correct proofs 
and follow the job through 
until finished. 

Our prices are reason- 
able. 

A “House Organ” can be 
made a builder of big busi- 
ness. 

Write us, if you are in- 
terested. 


and 


Spencer Advertising Service 
17 Madison Ave., New York City 
Telephone 8860 Madison Sq. 
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| HEAVY 


N. C. R’S BIG FALL PLANS 





ADVERTISING BACKING OF 
VARIOUS KINDS TO BE GIVEN THE 
COMPANY'S FIELD FORCE 


“Records are made to be 
broken” is the heading of a stir- 
ring appeal in the N. C. R. Weck- 
ly, which announces a quota of 
50,000 points for each of the three 
months, September, October and 
November. The following para- 
graphs indicate the spirit of the 
company’s appeal to its great sales 
organinzation : 

“Until decay has claimed a man 
or a people, the spirit of progress 
must reign. 

“As long as an individual or 
an organization would go forward 
rather than backward, each. year 
must be a year of greater achieve- 
ments. 

“Until you are ready to stop; 
until you are ready to say that 
your work is done, each month 
must be a greater month—each 
day must see a new standard set. 

“The path which you broke yes- 
terday is a beaten highway to-day. 

“The marvel of the past is the 


| commonplace of the future” 


Following is an outline of the 
advertising support that the com- 
pany proposes to give its sales or- 
ganization : 


The American selling force will enter 
the fall prize contest backed with the 
best campaign of advertising that the 
company has ever put out. o trouble 
or expense is being °® spared to give 
the men in the Id all the support 
possible in the way of advertising. 


NET PROFIT FOLDER BEING MAILED 

The “Net Profit” folder is being sent 
out to the’ entire mailing list at the 
rate of 50,000 a day, and every mer- 
chant in the United States and Canada 
will receive one of these folders during 
the month of September. 


NEW LONG LINE FOLDER 
Immediately following this, a hand- 
some new folder, entitled “One For 
You,” will go out to the entire mail- 
ing list. This is in the nature of a 
“Long Line” folder and is by far the 
most attractive piece of literature show- 


ing the various types of registers that 
has ever been prepared. It is - 
lithographed in eight colors. We will 


begin mailing about September 25. 








MERCHANTS’ EDITION OF WEEKLY 
A merchants’ edition of the N. C. R. 
Weekly, which we believe is the best 
merchants’ edition that has ever been 
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gotten up, will be mailed to the entire 
vvailing list during the fall contest, with- 
it any charge whatever to the agent. 
MAGAZINE ADVERTISING 
A double page spread will appear in 
the Saturday Evening Post of Sep- 
tember 21, followed by single pages on 
\ctober 19, November 16 and December 
Full pages in Collier’s Weekly will 
ippear on September 14, October 12, 
November 2 and December 7; full 
pages in Leslie’s Weekly for the next 
four months (exact dates have not yet 


been fixed), and quarter pages in the | 


| 





!i’oman’s World each month for the | 


alance of the year. 


The combined | 


circulation of these magazines reaches | 
practically all of the merchants in the | 


United States and Canada. 


The copy | 


which is to be used contains practical | 
selling arguments which cannot but help | 


convince the readers of the value of 
National Cash Registers. 

TEN WEEKS’ NEWSPAPER CAMPAIGN 

A ten weeks’ newspaper campaign be- 
gins September 5 in 375 newspapers 
in the United States and Canada. A 
great deal of time and thought has 
been devoted to the preparation of copy 
which is to appear in these newspapers. 
This also should be of great benefit to 
our agents. 

TRADE PAPERS WILL BE USED 

We will continue to advertise in the 

sixty-five leading trade 


apers in the | 


United States and Canada as we have | 


been doing in the past. These papers 


go directly to the merchants and the | 


advertisements which are to be run have 
a direct appeal. This is a-very effective 
form of advertising for us because there 
is no waste circulation. 


The progres- | 


sive merchants read these papers very | 


closely to get new ideas in conduct- 
ing their business, and our message 
reaches them at a time when they are 
in a very receptive mood. 

NEW BOOKLETS BEING PREPARED 

A booklet, entitled ‘Around the 
World,” is being prepared for gen- 
eral distribution. 


the flags of these nations, and gives 
many interesting facts regarding the 
countries, as to resources, population, 
area, etc. A list of coins and cur- 
rency in use in these countries and 
their value in United States money 
is shown. This will be the only book 


of this kind ever gotten up by any con- 


cern of any nature, and leading bank- 
ers and banking authorities tell us it 
will be one of the most unusual things 
ever prepared on the subject. Data 
for this booklet is being compiled at 
great expense. 

Another booklet, “Interesting Facts” 
about the N, Company, is also 
being prepared for special distribution. 
There are many other ideas under 
course of preparation, in the way of 
folders, ‘booklets, etc., which will be 
announced later. 





+o > 
A. H. Messing, assistant publisher of 


the Chicago Examiner, leaves Chicago | 


on September 20, accompanied by Mrs. 
Messing, for a trip around the world. 


r This booklet shows | 
pictures of stores of all nations, with | 
National Cash Registers in use; shows | 
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Any advertiser 
seeking information 
about the circulation 
of THE CHICAGO 
RECORD - HERALD 
will find the circula- 
tion day by day for 
the preceding month 
on the editorial page 
of every issue. 








SPARE 
MOMENTS 


is now published at Allen- 
town, Pa., under New 
Management. 


Guaranteed Circulation 


150,000 Monthly 


Rate, SO cents per agate line 


MAIL-ORDER AD- 
VERTISERS who want 
results, will rush copy to 
our nearest office. 


OCTOBER FORMS 
CLOSE SEPT. 20TH 


THOS. H. CHILD, Flatiron Building, N.Y. 
W. T. DIEHL, Boyce Building, Chicago 
C. L. DAVIS, Adv. Megr., Allentown, Pa. 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 











An interested reader sends the 
Schoolmaster copies of a series 
of eight letters designed to se- 
cure advertisements of second- 
hand machinery for a_ special 
page in a technical journal. The 
mailing list was made up by clip- 
ping advertisements of second- 
hand material from the pages of 
other magazines of the same 
class. This classroom reader re- 
ports that the replies to his let- 
ter-solicitations cost one dollar 
each, counting responses from 
those who wrote that they were 
not interested, and that answers 
were received from only three 
per cent of those addressed. He 
asks that familiar and interesting 
question, “What is the matter?” 
and says that constructive criti- 
cism will be thankfully received. 

This is a problem requiring 
more hours of study and work 
than the Schoolmaster can afford 
to devote to it, but here are a few 
suggestions that may help: 

In the first place, it seems likely 
that a series of eight letters is 
too long a series for the pub- 
lisher’s purpose. The Schoolmas- 
ter believes that if the arguments 
contained in the eight letters were 
worked up into three good let- 
ters, the effect would be better. 
The first letter offers to send a 
sample copy of the magazine if 
the advertiser will write that he 
is interested. This is expecting 
too much. Either send a copy of 
the magazine in the same mail 
with the letter or reprint one of 
the pages of second-hand ma- 
chinery advetisements and pin a 
copy of that page to the letter. 
A rate card is enclosed with the 
first letter, evidently with the ex- 
pectation that the advertiser will 
figure out what his advertisement 
would cost if he gave the pub- 
lisher an order. A more effective 
way is that of figuring out the 
rate and writing the advertiser, 
“We can insert this advertise- 
ment once for $——, twice for 





$——,, three times for $—, etc. 
In other words, make it as easy 
as possible for him to attach that 
signature of his to an order. 
The letters abound with para- 
graphs like these: “We will be 
pleased to have you at least give 
The T——— an opportunity to 
demonstrate what we believe it is 
in a position to do for you in this 
connection.” “Our attention has 
been called to your advertisement 
in one of our exchanges, which 
is attached to the enclosed order- 
blank, on which our rates for 
inserting the advertisement un- 
der Special Announcements are 
given.” The reference to your 
advertisement offering second- 
hand machinery, you are probably 
represented in some other me- 
dium, but have not obtained the 
results you desire. Advertising 
is useless if it does not reach the 
people for whom it is intended.” 
This is mostly weak, obvious 
stuff that is likely to have no ef- 
fect except on the man who is 
very easily sold. It will probably 
fetch the order if the order is 
waiting for the asking, but it 
won’t make a dent on the adver- 
tiser from Missouri. And _ yet 
this letter-writer shows that he is 
familiar with the better kind of 
letter argument, for one of his 
series starts with, “Let us help 
you to turn that second-hand ma- 
chinery back into cash.” Make 
that the opening paragraph of 
Letter No. 1, Mr. Publisher, and 
stick to that brass-tacks style. 
Don’t expect to get orders from 
twenty-five per cent of your pros- 
pects, for remember that you are 
going after the business weeks 
after the advertiser has made his 
plans and has gone into other me- 
diums. He may have sold his 


stuff before you got into touch 
with him or he may have become 
discouraged by the lack of re- 
sults from his first advertisement. 
These are facts that you must 
take into consideration. 


If you 





























are going to make a big success 
your “Special Announcement” 
wwe it might pay you to make up 
mailing lists of concerns likely to 
ave second-hand machinery for 
sale and do some original digging 
p of business. And it might also 
iy to change that title of “Spe- 
cial. Announcements” so that it 
will mean something to readers. 


* * * 


Syery man interested in adver- 
tising to business men ought to 
ad that book the A. W. Shaw 
Company, of Chicago, has pub- 
shed, entitled “How to Adver- 
tise to Men.” This hustling Chi- 
cago concern has done some ex- 
ceedingly effective work and it 
vives out the result of its experi- 
ence in the book. 

Advertisements are reproduced 
that the critics are almost sure to 
sav are too full of small type— 
advertisements that lack  sub- 
displays to an extent that would 
make some supposedly expert 
printers sick with grief, but these 
advertisements brought returns 
because the headline or the illus- 
tration, or both, compelled atten- 
tion, and because the body matter 
told what was what. The School- 
master rejoices in seeing a few 
more able-bodied punches deliv- 
ered to that old notion that you 
can't get people to read much 
matter these days. As the Shaw 
Company aptly says in its book, 
“Remember that the problem 1s 
not to get your advertisement 
read by everybody, but to make 
it interesting to the men who are 
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possible* buyers.” 
it ina nutshell. 
* * 

Sensis the merchandizing 
plan is well in advance of adver- 
tising plans. The Schoolmaster 
was much interested recently in 
looking into the extension work 
of an aggressive clothing manu- 
facturer of Baltimore. ‘lhe con- 
cern wanted a bigger outlet than 
it had in its retail and wholesale 
departments, which were doing 
business along the usual lines. 

“When we have some natural 
advantages here in Baltimore for 
the. manufacturing of clothing, 
why should we let the clothiers 
of Chicago and other places gob- 
ble up all the trade outside of the 
good-sized cities?” was the ques- 
tion the sales manager asked him- 
self. He knew of the demand for 
made-to-order clothing in cities 
and towns where there were few 
or no tailoring shops, but he was 
not ready to enter on a general 
campaign to popularize his brand 
of clothing. 

A start was made by securing 
from various sources names of 
tailoring shops, retail stores and 
enterprising individuals | who 
could probably be induced to be- 


There you have 














German Families are Large 


and large families are large consumers. 
‘Think m oath a quantity of goods the 128,000 
or more German families consume that you 
reach by advertising with us. Rate, 85c. 
flat. Why not let us run your ad in the 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 




















“Moving picture advertising pays—when it is done right. 
We do it right. 
We can take your proposition and prepare for you a series of slides, inex- 
pensively, that will actually sell your goods. 

And our service renders all your dealings with us convenient and easy for 
yourself, Write us today. We would like to explain.” 





THE NEOSHO SLIDE COMPANY, 103 Spring Street, Neosho, Mo. 
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come local representatives. These 
names were secured from post- 
masters, express agents, and 
other sources. Correspondence 
was taken up direct, and the firm 
offered to fit up an acceptable lo- 
cal representative with a full line 
of samples or to even furnish 
enough single-suit patterns to fit 
up a store for him if the circum- 
stances warranted. If the pros- 
pective representative had good 
references, arrangements were 
made to extend a line of credit 
for $500 or more. The sales 
manager says that often a credit 
of $500 is extended even when 
the representative has no capital 
or business; if he stands well in 
the community the firm is willing 
to trust him. Something like 
seven hundred agencies have 
been secured to date, three- 
fourths of these having been se- 
cured during the last eighteen 
months. One representative away 
out in Colorado has sent in $10,- 
000 worth of business, on which 
his net profit should be at least 
$2,000, says the sales manager of 
the clothing concern. 

The sales manager was asked if 
poor fitting did not make a great 
deal of trouble. His reply was 
that all orders taken by repre- 
sentatives are taken on a guaran- 
tee of satisfactory fit. Money is 
refunded if the suit cannot be ad- 
justed satisfactorily or the cus- 
tomer is not satisfied to wait for 
a new suit. The percentage of 
returns is declared to be very low. 
The comprehensive measurement 
and order blank enables the cut- 
ters and tailors to get good re- 
sults. “You must remem- 
ber,’ said the sales manager, 
“that in the smaller places men 
are not as particular about per- 
fect fits as they are in larger 
places. So it is only occasionally 
that a suit is not satisfactory. If 
the fault is such that it cannot 
be adjusted locally, usually our 
representative can mark the suit 
or describe the fault so that we 
can fix the thing up.” 

He went on to say that a good 
organizer and sales correspondent 
kept in close touch with these 
representatives and if no business 
came from a representative for 


four weeks he received special at- 
tention. 

This clothing firm, encouraged 
by its success in the cities and 
towns of medium size, is now 
seeking to get into touch with 
students of salesmanship scliools 
and other good - prospective rep- 
resentatives in the small places, 
It has a strong appeal in the offer 
to help a young man build up a 
high-grade business for hi:nself 
among acquaintances of his liome 
town and nearby points. This 
much has been done without any 
advertising, and the concern 
rather prides itself on that fact, 
However, the Schoolmaster thinks 
that this clothing manufacturer 
has overlooked an opportunity in 
not having provided its distrib- 
utors with a complete systein of 
advertising helps. At any rate, it 
certainly now has a fine basis on 
which to build through advertis- 
ing. 

* ok x 

The advertising business is a 
business for the optimist rather 
than for the pessimist, but it is 
likely that advertising men some- 
times hurt rather than help the 
cause of advertising by making 
over-broad and _ over-confident 
statements, by making the claim 
that advertising at any and all 
times always pays. Such so-called 
truisms as those declaring that 
the amount one should spend de- 
pends merely on the amount of 
new business he wants, that per- 
sistence always brings big cumu- 
lative dividends, etc., are certainly 
not believed by those who have 
had experience. Keen discrimina- 
tion as to plan, medium, copy, time 
of advertising, etc., is needed, and 
even then the campaign must be 
watched closely if wastes are to 
be reduced to a minimum. To 
encourage a business man to go 
at advertising blindly in supreme 
faith that the outcome will be 
right anyhow is to run the risk of 
killing the goose that lays the 
golden eggs. 

* + + 

The visitor to the city was 
standing in front of the window 
display of a ten-story buildiny oc- 
cupied by a wholesale concern 
whose record for close priccs is 
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now famous throughout the South 
and the Middle East. Someone 
spoke to him: “Are you a mer- 
hant, sir, in town to buy goods?” 
“No, just an advertising man 
looking around” was the reply. 
All right, come in and see our 
uilding,” was the next word. 
Perhaps you think this is over- 

eressive, but put yourself in 
the place of the merchant from 
the small town, and the method 
is all right. Inside the big, wel- 
-oming doorway there are three 

ormen of the right sort whose 
business it is to greet visitors 
and get them started right. 
fhere is an unusual lack of for- 
malities, too. This visitor was 
able to get before a very high- 
salaried employee of the concern 
without sending up a card, stat- 
ing his business or ’phoning up 
to his man. “His desk is on the 
fifth floor, rear elevator; you 
know him? All right, go right 
up,” said the affable floorman. 
[he visitor complimented the 
eeneral manager of the concern 
on the way he had worked out 
these fine details of service. 
“Yes,” said he, “we pay a great 
deal of attention to the little 
things. A great deal of our busi- 
ness is done by means of our 
monthly catalogue, but we are 
working all the time to get our 
patrons to come here and look at 
the goods. We are getting them 
to come, too, and we think it 1s 
highly important to have them 
treated right in every respect 
when they arrive.” And this con- 
cern is doing an enormous busi- 
ness without a salesman on the 
road 

pli ag 
Robert F. MacClelland, for the past 
three years with House and Garden, has 
hecome vice-president of The Suburban 
ress and Eastern advertising manager 
of Suburban Life Magazine, New York 
City. 
Lynchburg, W. Va., is to have a new 
ily newspaper, the Progress, owned 
by the Virginia Progressive Publishing 
Corporation, A semi-weekly edition of 
te paper will be called the Progressive. 
——_——_—_+ e+—___ 

Charles L, Yales, of Rochester, N. Y., 
iblisher of The National Nurseryman, 
nd treasurer of the American Asso- 
ation of Nurserymen, died on Sep- 
inber 4th, aged 55 years, 
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Progess to 


ne Be Proud Of 


The August gains of 
‘the Pittsburgh Sun 
in local display adver- 
tising totaled 


58,772 Lines 


a gain to be proud of because every 
line of publicity in the paper was clean. 


THE PITTSBURGH SUN 
Emil M. Scholz, General Manager. 
CONE, LORENZEN & WOODMAN, 


Foreign Representatives, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 











Celluloid 


Use these Guides 
Tipped with Celluloid 
Don’t crack, curl, fray or require additionaly 
filing space. Always clean. Don’t show 
finger-marks. All colors—plain or printed 
as desired. Only Tip in one piece. Allsizes. 
Write for Samples. ¢ 
STANDARD INDEX CARD CO., 701-709 Arch St., Philadelphia 

















Ask the Good Advertising Agency 
About the Janesville, Wis., Gazette 


Every recognized advertising agency has 
information about the Janesville, Wisconsin, 


Daily Gazette. They can tell of its splendid 
standing, its peculiarly strong position and 
its exceptional field. 

Janesville is one of the best retail business 
centers in the whole Northwest and ‘'‘ The 
Daily Gazette” one of the best advertising 
mediums in the whole country; it’s a wonder- 
ful business producer. 

For quick information confer with 
M. C. Watson, Eastern Rep., Flatiron Bldg., 
New York City, N. Y. 

A. W. Allen, Western Rep., 1502 Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill., or write direct 
THE JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 
Janesville, Wis. 
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Classified Advertisements” 








line for each insertion. 


28 lines. 








Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
Count six words to line. 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. 
Cash must accompany order. 


No order for one time 
No advertisement can exceed 














ADDRESSING MACHINES 





Addressograph plant, likenew. Addressographs, 
Graphotypes, 4-line Frames, Cabinets. Sacrifice. 
WAGNER, 520 Spruce Street, Scranton, Pa. 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
printismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 cnc St., New York City. 





ADVERTISING AGENTS 





AtBERt FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for’ placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





Chicago-New York;Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK over 25 years the coal trades’ 


DIAMOND leading journal. 


Write for rates. 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 





pee circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,900 ‘copies per day. 





THE ONLY PUBLICATION OF 
KI AMERICA 


ITS KIND IN 


The Farmer’s Veterinary Adviser tells the 
farmer how, in plainest language, to scientifi- 
caliy care for his ailing live stock. It goes once 
a month into the homes of 14,482 readers who 
a both intelligence to discriminate and cash 

o buy. Rate card on application. FARMER'S 
VETERINARY ADVISER, Watertown, Wis. 








AD. WRITERS 





WRITE advertising literature and furnish 

layout—ready for magazine or printer. Piece 
work only. 12 years’ experience. WONFE 
31 Clinton Street, Newark, N, J. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





HANCE FOR GOOD COPY WRITER 
to take a financial interest in smail but 
growing advertising agency of good reputation. 
Recognized by the Quoin Club. Address, Box 
177, care of Printers’ Ink. 








COIN CARDS 





INTHROP COIN CARDS. Made of coated 

stock, patented apertures for any coin or 
coins. Money inclosed in our cards not notice- 
able to the touch. People remit by coin card 
who would not bother with money orders, 
checks, or stamps. Neatest and safest coin 
card made. Write for price-list and samples, 
THE WINTHROP PRESS (Dept. C.) General 
Printers and Binders, 60 Murray St., New York, 








HELP WANTED 





F-XPERIENCED advertising solicitor for es- 
tablished export monthiy. Appeals to manu- 
facturers, banks, insurance companies, etc. 
Absolutely high class circulation. Liberal com- 
mission. Exporters’ Review, 80 Broad St., N.Y. 


Card Writer Wanted 


First class man for steady position. Send 
sample of work. NEOSHO SLIDE COM- 
PANY, NEOSHO, MO. 








Want a solicitor to solicit adver- 


4 ld Will pay big commis- 
tisement writing. _ s ae ler can 
make money. PARKE A. DAY, Peekskill, N.Y. 


WANTED 


Circulation Manager on a 
New England farm paper 


Must be equipped to take entire charge and be 
familiar with the territory. Splendid opportun- 
ity for the right party. Correspondence confi- 
denticl. Address, stating experience and salary 
expected, Box 3254, Boston, Mass. 








N AFTERNOON NEWSPAPER, in a good 
city of 400,000 inhabitants, desires to em- 
ploy an advertising manager who has the ability 
and energy to get out and make good and who 
has initiative and is resourceful and loyal to his 
paper. Must be not less than 35 years of age, 
and a man of experience. References required 
from present employer. Are you the man for 
this place? Saiary, $50.00 a week. Adiress, 
ROBERT J. VIRTUE, care of Eddy & Virtue, 
10th floor Peoples’ Gas Building, Chicago, Uh 
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WANTED: Competent man 
to take entire charge of adver- 
tising department on a New 
England farm paper. 


Must have training and ability. Splendid op- 
yortunity for the right party. All correspon- 
dence confidential. Address, stating experience 
and salary expected, “ R.,” care of 
Budget office, Boston, Mass. 


I HAVE A GOOD JOB. Am young, ambitious 

capable, and want better job. 30 years old, 
married, with eight years’’ printing, publish- 
ing and advertising experience. Can take en- 
tire charge manufacturing end advertising or 
publishing business. Address, PURCHASING 
AGENT, Box 116, care of Printers’ Ink. 





I have twelve years of experience 


in the building line and am an expert in technical 
advertising. I wish to make pen and ink draw- 
ings, color-perspectives, for agencies or ai. 
s for use in technical advertising. | 





MAILING LISTS 





P \CIFIC COAST, Addressing, Multigraphing, 

Printing, Mailing, Guaranteed Service. 
Largest and only skilled organization on Coast. 
Write for catalog. Rodgers Addressing Bureau, 
35 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Weare in the market for a used 
addressing machine, S¢n4 ful! par- 


ticulars with 
first letter. G. R. LOWE & CO., Neosho, Mo. 











POSITIONS WANTED 
For forceful, pointed ads. 


To the Point. and letters, I’ve a knack. 
Kefore filling vacancies in your advertising de- 
partment let me show what I cando. Address, 
Box 169, care of Printers’ Ink. 





GOOD OFFICE ASSISTANT 
Weil educated young man, (20), typewriter oper- 
ator and has a knowledge of advertising, seeks 
position offering advancement. C, E. ROSEN, 
45 West 117th st., N. ¥.C. 





GUCCESSFUL Advertising Man with large De- 
troit Automobile Company will locate East 
with advertising agency or otherconcern. Ener- 
getic compas with strong copy, catalogs and 
follow-ups. EB, Box 179, care Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING MANAGERS seeking the 
services ot a young man well versed in all 
branches of advertising and catalogue work. 
Also good art and printing critic. Address, Box 
175, care of Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING MANAGER or Assistant. 
Young man, married; I.C.S. trained. Now 
with agency. Writer of convincing booklets and 
display. ‘Thorough knowledge printing, illustra- 
tions, mediums. Possesses initiative and origin- 
ality. Moderate salary. Box 173, Printers’ Ink. 





OUNG MAN (22) seeks opportunity in the 
advertising field, New York preferred. Comp- 
etent detail man, correspondent and stenog- 


rapher. Advertising student. 3% years’ experi- 
ence as assistant to advertising manager of large 
trade paper. H. E. B., Box 178, Printers’ Ink. 





EXPERIENCED Publicity Man, familiar with 
advertising mediums and modern methods, 
would like to connect with manufacturing con- 
cern where wide technical knowledge is nec- 
essary for proper preparation of advertising 
matter, descriptive booklets and catalogues. 
Address, Box 174, care of Printers’ Ink, 





have the view of the BUYER, having built many 
large and expensive structures, Write good 
copy. Address ARCHITECT, Box 172, car. 
of Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted to Represent 


in and around Cincinnati, a high-class trade 
or technical paper, as correspondent and ad- 
vertising solicitor; and a novelty and sign man- 
ufacturer. Write fully what proposition jou 
have to offer. LANDWEHR PUBLICI!IY 
BUREAU, 807-8 Gerke Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


This $6,000 
Advertising Manager 


seeks position with concern with real advertis- 
ing problems. He's been five years with present 
concern and has been most successful. Was 
tormerly connected with large advertising 
agency where he won areputation as an unusu- 
ally capable copy writer on large national ac- 
counts. Knows mediums. Knows trade con- 
ditions. An expert in preparation of trade helps 
and trade display matter. Has sound reasons 
for seeking change. Personal interview re- 
quested. He asks $6,000 a year, and is worth it 
to any concern wishing to pull and deep its ad- 
vertisiug out of the rut. MANAGER, Box 180, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 








An Executive with 
Advertising Experience 


is open for engagement. He is only 28, but 
has had the experience of a man of 40. Has 
been a successful merchant, banker and man of 
affairs, as well as a successful advertising man. 
Knows the agency game from ato z. Can write 
good copy, buy paper, printing, cuts, etc. 
Knows all classes of mediums. Is also an ac- 
countant, and can install short cut systems. 
Above all, is an executive—can get at the facts, 
weigh them, and decide—and he knows how 
to handle men. Salary, $3,000 per year. Must 
also offer opportunity. An agency needing a 
manager of detail, or an advertiser needing an 
advertising ger should c icate with 
Box 171, care of Printers’ Ink. 











PRESS CLIPPINGS 





OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





EE HARRIS-DIBBLE CO. for PUBLISH- 
ING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
Phone 4383 Gramercy,46 W. 24th St., New York. 
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ROLL OF HONOR 





for one year. 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issuc 
‘These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INK's Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of c: 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guarantee 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 197, 
26,377. est advertising medium in Alabama. 

Montgomery, Advertiser, net av. year I9Q1I, 
Dy. 17,569; Sun., 22,288. Guarantees daily 3 
times, and Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomery newspaper. 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix, Gazette. Average June, 1912, 6,238 
daily. A. A. A. ex. reguiarly. 


CALIFORNIA 
San Diego Union. Sworn cigculation, June, 
i912, Daily, 10,837; Sunday onl, 14,624. 
CONNECTICUT 
Meriden, Fournai, evening. Actual average 
for 1910, 7,801; 1911, 7,892 
Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily av.: 1909 7,709; 1910, 7,893; 1911, 8,085, 
New Haven, Zvening Kegister, daily. Aver. for 
1911 (sworn) 19,164 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,108, sc. 
New London, Day. Eveniny. Circulation, 1910, 
6,892; 1911, 7,141. Double all other local papers. 
Norwalk, Avening Hour. Average circulation 
1911, 3.645. Carries half page of wants. 
Waterbury, Redudlican. Examined by A. A. 
A regularly. 1o11, Daily, 7,515; Sunday, 7,559. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver- 
age daily 4 mos.'12, 64,154\@@). Carrier delivery. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago Examtner, average 
I9lI, Sunday 641,623, Davy 
216,698, net paid. ‘1 he Daily 


Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
torced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price to one cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 


every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 

e@™ The absolute correctness 
of the above circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicagu 
Examiner is guaranteed by 


ren 


the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


WH 


Chicago, Polish Daily News. Year ending 
May, 1012, 16,094; May average, 16,705. 

Champaign, News. Leading paper in field. 
(Champaign-Urbana.) Average year 1911, 6,327. 

Peoria, Avening Star. Circuiation for 1911, 
21,140. 





INDIANA 
South Bend, 7+ribune. Sworn average July, 
1912, 12,743. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 
Burlington, Hawk-Hye Average 1911, “daily, 
9,426; Sunday, 10,381. ‘All paid in advance,” 
Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.’11), 35,263. 
Evening 7 ridune, 20,316 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 55,679—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad field 
Washington, Zve. Fourmal. Onty daily in 
county. 1,956 subscribers. All good people. 
Waterloo, Zvening Courier, 54th year; Av. dy. 
6 mos. to July 1,’12, 8,731. Waterioo pop., 29,000. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courier-Journal. 
daily and Sunday, 28,911. 
Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1911 net paid 47.956. 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans, /tem, 1st 6mo. 1012, daily ave. net, 
43,870. Sun.ave.net,45,744, A.A.A. examination, 


MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
Ig1t, 9,872. l.argest and best cir. in Cent. Me, 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1911, daily 
Portland. Evening Express. Averagetor loll, 
daily 17,625. Sunday 7éelegram, 12,018. 
MARYLAND 


Baltimore, ews, daily. News Publishing 


Average 1911, 


Company, Average tort, 79,626. For Aug., 
1912, 74,705. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 

GUAR latest circulation rating accorded 


AN the News is guaranteed by the 
aaa) Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


0.0.0.0 -0 


Boston, Globe. Average circulatior.. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1911, 184,614—Dec. av., 187,178. 
Sunday 
1911, 323,147—Dec. av., 324,476. 
Advertising Totals: 1911, 8,376,061 lines 
Gain, 1911, 447,953 lir.es 
2,227,821 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. 
Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions fur one price. 
The above totals include all kinds of acdvertis- 
ing from the big department store to tine smallest 
“want”? ad. lhey are not selected| from any 


favorable month, but comprise the tdptais from 
January 1, 1011, to December 31, 1011. 
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Boston, Bvening Transcrigt (©©). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount ot week day ad. 

Boston, Daily Post. Greatest July of the 
Rosion Post. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
11,131, gain of 57,963 copies per day over 

, 1911. Sunday Post, 323,786, gain of 
35,120 copies per Sunday over July, 1911. 

Boston, Herald and Traveler-Herald, all-day 

culation over 200,000, A great quality news- 

-r in the morning and concentrated local 
suburban circulation in evening. 

Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1911 av. 8,406. 
Kest paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening ltem. Daily sworn av. 1909, 
16.639; 1910, 16,662; 1911, 16.987. ‘I'wo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for roti, 18,8721. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
"11, 19,031. The “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan’s only 
farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1911, daily 
\ 10,368; Sunday, 11,213. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W |. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1911, 21,387. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly, Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1911, 103,728. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 

Stock & Home's circulating rating 

is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 

Ata is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 

TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 

Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Yournal Every 
evening and Sunday (@@). In eo 


IQII average daily circulation, 
; evening, 78,119. In 1911 average 
Sunday circulation, 82,208. Daily average cir- 
praca for July, 1912, evening only, 81,048. 
Average Sunda i 
enone y circulation for July, 1912, 
CIRCULATION Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
yom Oldest Minneapolis evi d 
verage circulation of daily 
GAR ‘ Tribune for year ended Dec. 31, 
TEEO 1911, 98,686. Average circulation 
of Sunday 7ribuse for same 
period, 117,904. Average net paid 
by Printers’ circulation for 1911, daily Tri- 
Ink Publish- dune, 92,094; Sunday Tribune, 
ing Company 109,313. 


MISSOURI 
Pt i Democrat, weekly. Average, 1911, 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, © 


Mo. Actual average for torr, 128,829. 
NEW JERSEY 


_ Camden, Daily Courier, covers Southern New 

Jersey. 10,360 daily average Ist 4 mos. Io12. 
Camden, Post-Telegram. 10,416 daily average 

Iuit. Camden’s oldest daily. 

Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
any newspaper in New Jersey. 

Trenton, Zvening Times. 1c—'07, 20,370; '08, 

21,326; 2c-—'oo, 19,062; '10, 19,288; ’11, 20,115. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Rvening Journal. Daily average for 
1911, 18,361. It’s the leading paper. 


The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
yy Printers’ Ink says, ‘now has the larg- 


of 


est circulation in Brooklyn”. Daily 
average for Ig1I, 61,119. 

Buffalo, Courrer, morn. Ave., I9tt, Sunday, 
97,764; daiiy, 60,268; Enquirer, evening, 38,891. 
oa Evening News. Daily average 1911, 
4,724. 
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Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. The Morn 

ing Heraid. Daily average for 1911, 6,237. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Largest high-class evenin 

The Globe circulation. Counts nor 
papers sold for cash. Net cash daily average, 
Jan. r, ae to June 30, 1912, 127,996.: A. A. A. 
and N. W. Ayer & Son certificates. 

Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 101", 20,817. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 

Schenectady, Union Star, 75% “home” cir. eve. 
Sp. features: Autos, Sports, Women’s, Fin., Fra. 

Utica, National Hlectrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1911, 2,625. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte, News, only Evening and Sunday 
paper in two Carolinas. The News leads. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841, Actual 
average for 1911: Daily ,96,129; Sunday, 125,191. 
For July, 1912, 110,362 daily; Sunday, 132,016. 
Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,’11, 16,422. 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. ¥. & Chicago. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie, 7imes, daily. 21,876 average, 
Aug., 1912. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 
Philadelphia. ‘he Press (@@) is 
Philadeiphia’s Great Home News- 
GUAR paper. Besides the Guarantee 
AN Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
TEED on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily ress for Jan., 1912, 
86,663; the Sunday Press, 174,272. 
Washington, Xeforter and Odserver, circulation 
average 1911, 12,823. 
West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. a ae. for 
1911, 16,849. In its goth year. 
GUAR leistaentions, Has Chester Co., 
TEEO and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 
Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, evening, 18,401 
net, sworn. A. A. A. examination. 
Williamsport, News, eve. Net av. 9523, June, 
1912, 9782. - Best paper in prosperous region. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for I9tI. 
18,627. Covers its tersitory. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket Hvening Jimes. Average circula- 
tion for 1911, 20,297—sworn. 


Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
iy for 1911, 28,057 (©@). Sunday, 32,588 





@O). Evening Bulletin, 60,486 aver- 
age IgII. 

Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R. 1. Cir., 1911, 6,445. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Evening Post. Evening. Actual 

daily average 1911, 8,289. 
Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months ending 


GUAR June 30, 1912, daily 17,970; 
A 


ero Sunday, 18,525. July, 1912, 
average, daily, 19,640; Sunday, 
20,466. 
VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
1911, 5,754. Examined by A.A.A. 
Burlington, Free Press. Examined by A.A.A. 
$,968 net. Largest city and state. 
VIRGINIA 
Danville, Zhe Bee (eve.) Aver. Aug., 1912) 
6,204. The Register (morn.), av. Aug. ,'12, 2,987. 











WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times (OG) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
combines with its 1911 cir. of 
64,005 daily, 83,746 Sunday, rare 
quality. Itis a gold mark paper 
of the first degree. Quality and 

quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. Zhe 7imes in 1911 beat its 
nearest competitor by over two million lines in 
advertising carried. 

Tacoma, Ledger Average year 1911, daily, 
19,001 Sunday, 27,288. 

Tacoma, News. Average for year I91!, 


19,210. 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee, ‘he Evening Wis- 
consin, daily. Average daily circu- 
GUAR lation for first 6 mos. 1912, 46,104, 
AN an increase of over 4,000 daily 


Maas average over 1911. ‘The Evening 
Wisconsin's circulation is a home 
circulation that counts, and with- 

Out question enters more actual homes 
than any other Milwaukee paper. Every lead- 
ing local business house uses ‘full copy.”’ 
Every leading foreign advertiser uses Milwau- 
kee’s popular home paper. Minimum rate 
5 cents per line. Chas H Eddy, Foreign Rep., 
5024 Metropolitan Bldg, New York, Eddy & 
Virtue, 1054 Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago. 
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Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
year 1g11,8,971, Established over 40 years ago, 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, July, 
1912, daily 6,016 ; semi-weekly, 1,701. 


Madison, State Journal, daily. Actual aver. 
age circulation for year.1911, 7,917. 


Racine (Wis.) Fournal-News. Average June, 
1912, circulation, 6,980. 


MANITOBA, CAN. 


Winnipeg, Der Nordwestex. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 19.) 22,026. Rates ‘6c. in. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario, 
Times Journal, daily average, 1911, 3,628. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La Presse. Daily average for 
year 1911, 104,197. Largest in Canada. 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Aver. May, 1912, 11,686. 
Average Ist § months, I912, 11,017. Largest 
circulation in Saskatchewan. 











Want-Ad 





Mediums 


























CONNECTICUT 
ERIDEN Morning Record. Unusually large 
lead in Want Ads, in exceptionally profit- 
able field. Rate, cent a word; 5 cts. for 7 times. 
EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate lc. a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

HE Evening and Sunday Star, Washington, 

D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic. a word. 

ILLINOIS 
“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 

reads the Daily News,’ says the Post-office 
Review, and that’s why the Datly News is 
Chicago's *‘ want ad "’ directory. 
TH Chicago Examiner with its 541,623 Sun- 

day circulation and 216,698 daily circulation 
brings classifed advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West, 

MAINE 

i aices Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 

carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 

MARYLAND 

HE Baltimore Mews carries more Want Ads 

than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


KKK A 


HE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1911 printed a tctal of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,556 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. . 


RRR KK 





MINNESOTA 

Ts Minneapolis 7rsbune w the recognized 

Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 
CIRCULATI'N HE Minneapolis 7ridune is 
the Leading want ad medium 
of the great Northwest, carrying 
more paid want ads than any 
GUAR other daily newspaper, either 
Ye Vo + Minneapolis or St. Paul. Classi- 
fied wants printed in Dcc., 'll, 
amounted to 183,557 lines. The 
number of individual advertise- 
by Printers’ ments published was 26,573 
Ink Pub. Co. Rates: 1 cent a word, cash with 
the order;—or 10 cents a line, where charged. All 
advertising in the daily appears in both the 
morning and evening editions for the one charge 


THE Minneapolis Yournal, 

every Evening and Sunday, eo 
carries more advertising every 
month than any othernewspaper 
in the Twin Cities. No free or 


cut-rate advertisements and ab- 


solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 

©© | Cashorder one cent a word, 
minimum, 20 cents. 


NEW YORK 
THE Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best parer for Wants and Classified Ads. 


Ts Buffalo Avensng News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 








OHIO 
HE Young Vindii Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


TH Chester, Pa., Times carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAE 
THE Salt Lake 7ribune—Get resuits—W ant 


Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
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(OO) Gold Mark Papers (O©) | 





$28.08 if paid wholly in advance. 


point of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
of their circulation. Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 
by the sign @.—Webster’s Dictionary. 

Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 
Gold Marks, cost 30 cents per line per week. Two lines (the smallest adver- 
tisement accepted) cost $31.20 for a full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 











Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- | 





ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Dy av. 1st 4mos, 
"11, 64,154. (@© ) Delivered to nearly every home, 


ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only ‘*Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Comrser-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best peopie 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 


Boston Kvening Transcript (@@), established 
b The only gold mark daily in poston. 


Worcester L'Opinion Publique (Q@@). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis ¥ournal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. Carries more ad- 
vertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Hagie (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 


Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation over 18,800 weekly. McGRAW 
PUBLISHING CO. 


Engineering Record (@@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal inthe world. 
Circulation quadrupled in 9 years, now 18,000 
and over weekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHINGCO. 


New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraid first. 





The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘he Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 


Scientific American (Q@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 


The New York Times (@@©) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 


New York 7rtbune (OO), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent-—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Press (O@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Koll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
Jan., 1912, sworn net average, Daily, 85,563; 
Sunday, 174,272. 


THE PITTSBURG 
«o) DISPATCH ©» 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournai (O©), only morning 
paper among 600,000 people. 


TENNESSEE. 


The Memphis Commercial-Appeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000, 


WASHINGTON 


The Seattle 7imes (@©@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. ‘he home 
paper that deserves first consideration when <:- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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Assuan Dam, part of the Nile system, one of the greatest 
engineering projects of its kind. 


The Nile System—The Bell System 


- For thousands of years Egypt 
wrestled with the problem of 
making the Nile a dependable 
source of material prosperity. 


But only in the last decade was 
the Nile’s flood stored up and a 
reservoir established from which 
all the people of the Nile region 
may draw the life-giving water 
all the time. 


Primitive makeshifts have been 
superseded by intelligent engi- 
neering methods. Success has 


been the result of a comprehen- 
sive plan and a definite policy, 
dealing with the problem as a 
whole and adapting the Nile to 
the needs of all the people. 


To provide efficient telephone 
service in this country, the same 
fundamental principle has to be 
recognized. The entire country 
must be considered within the 
scope of one system, intelligently 
guided by one policy. 


It is the aim of the Bell System 
to afford universal service in the 
interest of all the people and 
amply sufficient for their business 
and social needs. 


Because they are connected 
and working ‘ogether, each of 
the 7,000,000 telephones in the 
Bell System is an integral part of 
the service which provides the 
most efficient means of instanta- 
neous communication. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


One Policy 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 





Universal Service 
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To Make This 
Turn Around— 


Do you realize what it meant? 
















She was Mrs. William Astor, 
who ruled New York society 
more surely than any group of 
men ever ruled business. 








When she turned around, it 
meant social distinction to the 
person to whom she bowed. 
When she said “Serve this at 
dinner to-night,” her endorse- 
ment of this added it, not 
mezely to her own table, but to 
a thousand other tables as 
well. 












REMEMBER— there are “Mrs. Astors” in every town, 
each as supreme in her own community as Mrs. 
Astor was supreme in New York! 










Through VOGUE you can make these women “turn 
around” toward your garment, your toilet preparation, 
your textile, your piano or automobile or food product. 





Use VOGUE and you place behind your product the 
mighty force of these women’s example. 


It is worth much to you—to command the influence of 
these women, each of whom in turn commands her own 
community. 








Ga 





Advertising Manager 
443 Fourth Ave., New York 







VOGUE regularly carries more advertising than any other woman’s magazine. 


